








MIDWAY CHIEF 


We are authorized by the Midway Chief Oil C any to receive subscrip 











tions for 100,000 shares of the treasury stock, at 15c ; lare Chis Company 


has 20 acres absolutely proven land 500 rods south of Lakeview gusher 


nt 


40 acre lease in North Midway in the center of The Company spent 
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$16,000 and had the well down 1200 feet bet 


scribe to th 





The following from the l try, the recognized authorit 
California oil, covers in a concise way tl ituation on the Midway field 


California oil in general 


“MIDWAY today is a world-wide name. It means wealth, quick, 
honest, natural riches, yet only a few short years ago this entire dis- 
trict was a desert waste. T ay, it is one of the greatest of oil fields, 
with millions of dollars now in sight, and countless values to be 
developed. 

The well is now down 1500 feet, and the indications are considered 
by the drillers to mez that undo tedly oil is z t to be encoun- 
tered. With the proven acreage and with the splendid showing in 
North Midway, this enterprise is worthy of the confidence of the 
investing public and the strictest investigation is invited. The man- 

nt, consisting of worthy and reliable business 2 «of Los 

records are well Known, assures a servative 

and assures every stockholder of honorable 

of the funds of the C puny. 

There has been 250,000 shares 4 ° sue which represents the 

money already expended, and time and energy spent in assembling 

the component parts of this enterprise. There still remains in the 

Treasury 500,000 shares of stock, except what has been sold for 15 

cents, The Midway Chief Company has authorized us to receive 

subscriptions for the stock at 15 cents per share. We believe that 

the conditions surrounding this enterprise, consisting of proven 

territory, the assurance of a good well in North Midway, the men 

behind the enterprise, the a at of stock remaining in the treasury 
and the p e asked for the stock, makes the Midway Chief Oil Co 

safest enterprises operating in the fields, and the 

e of the best buys on the market. We strongly recommend 

stock 5 Midway Chief, believing that this enterprise offers 

an opportt 7 for everyone who wishes to share in the profits 

derived fr a successful and energetic development of the oil re- 

sources of the State. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 15c PER SHARE 


Sample ot O1 


All the facts regarding California oil, list 
about t ay dividends, market letters, n 


request 


Correspondence Invited 


gm A Dak ‘ee 
os; 6A.F. Parker & Co. 27 


723-24 Story Building, Sixth and Broadway 
Phone Home F-3398 














JOY 
By NeEeEtTa MARQUIS. 








P HE sunlight’s play through leaf-green canopies ; 


This young sweet life that stirs the heart of things 
With waking memories of elder springs 


As filled with joy; the blooming almond trees 
White in immortal vestment,—lo, all these 
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Are symbols, as the butterfly’s new wings, 
Of soul, and youth, and every faith that sings 
Of that first heaven which broods beyond the seas 
Of mortal consciousness. For me there lurks 
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A keener joy in yonder grass’s sheen, 

In dappling shades beneath the blowing bough, 

Than all the maze of artful human works. 

Ah, how it stills my needless tumults now 

And rests my heart,—this sunlight through the green. 
Angeles. 
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BETTER THAN GOLD 
By C. lL. EpHotm. 


SS TNHAT the oil production of California is more than twice 











as valuable as its gold output is a statement which 








will be read with surprise and incredulity by the aver- 

age man. Yet it is a fact that the Golden State has 

developed an output of the black, unsightly fluid which 
represents double the value of the shining metal that first made it 
famous. 

This does not mean that gold production has diminished. On 
the contrary, new and improved methods of handling low grade 
ores have steadily increased the amount of gold obtained per ton 
and have greatly enlarged the area of profitable mining fields, 
while eliminating much of the element of risk. 

But in spite of these ingenious devices for producing more gold, 
its black rival has carried away the honors and promises to main- 
tain the lead. While the complete statistics for 1909 are not yet 
available, a careful estimate places the oil production in California 
for that year at between fifty-six and fifty-seven million barrels, 
about one-fifth of which is refined. To be on the safe side, we 
will take the lower figure as a basis of calculation. At the price 
of sixty cents a barrel for the fuel oil, (which is a price well 
within the average) that would mean a value of $26,880,000 for 
the unrefined four-fifths. The remaining fifth, which was the raw 
material for gasolines, burning oils, distillates and lubricating oils, 
besides an amazing variety of by-products, would be valued at 
$1.50 per barrel at a very conservative estimate. This gives the 
sum of $16,800,000 for the refined product to which add the $26,- 
880,000 giving a grand total of $43,680,000. 

The production of gold in this state for the same period is esti- 
mated at about $21,000,000. 

Oil Industry makes this claim: “While the statement that the 
oil produced last year was worth more than twice as much as the 
gold, is in itself an important one, the absolutely true statement 
that the value of the oil produced will be nearly fifty per cent greater 
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than the combined output of gold, silver, lead and copper, is 





extremely more so.” 
But this is not all: the present price of oil is far too low in pro- 





portion to other fuels with which it competes. Two and one-half 
to three barrels of oil will do the work of a ton of ordinary coal, 
yet the coal costs $6.00 per ton in San Francisco, at shipload rates. 
Add to this the fact that oil can be handled at a fraction of the 
cost of loading and transporting coal, and it will be seen that the 
cheap fuel has every advantage over the more costly one which 
it supplants. This must lead to a constantly increasing demand 
for petroleum, which will tend to raise the price, even with the 
large oil areas now being developed. 

What the underground riches of the oil-fields amount to is a 
problem that has been studied carefully by the U. S. Geological 
Survey, which computes a deposit of ten billion barrels of the 
liquid wealth yet awaiting the California producer. This means 
that at the present rate of production it would take about two 
hundred years to exhaust the supply in Nature’s reservoir. 

With authoritative statements that the supply is inexhaustible 
in our time, will come the installation of oil burners in increasing 
numbers. While oil production in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Texas and 
Louisiana has declined, the important California fields show no 
sign of exhaustion. Even Kansas and Oklahoma combined have 
had to take second place, as California has beaten them in oil 
production to the extent of ten million barrels. 
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Yet with all this enormous output there seems little danger that 
oil men will find their supply in excess of the demand. A few 
items will show that, on the contrary, they will have to keep 
busy to fill orders. Japan is stated to be in the market for ten 
million barrels at the present time. The Western Pacific Railroad 
has just closed a contract for three thousand barrels a day, with 
prospects of increasing this order. The Salt Lake is another non- 
producing road which is buying oil, while the Santa Fé and the 
Southern Pacific are endeavoring to produce sufficient for their 
constantly increasing needs. 

Two other markets for fuel oil are Mexico, where efforts are 
being made to remove the tariff barrier to this cheap fuel for rail- 





250-BARREL WELL, VENTURA CouNTY, CALIFORNIA 


roads and mines; and the U. S. Navy, which promises to be a 
consumer of immense quantities of California’s leading product. 
Already the Government has ordered the erection of six storage 
tanks from Naragansett Bay to Colon, and there is a good prospect 
of oil taking the place of coal in propelling our battleships. 

The one requisite for fuel in the navy is efficiency; cost is of 
secondary importance; and the tests made by the monitor Cheyenne 
have been satisfactory for speed, ease of handling, reduction of cost 
and general efficiency. 

The use of fuel oil in the navy will serve to steady the market, 
as great quantities will be stored by the Government, and the 
producer can always find an outlet for his commodity even in 
times of congestion. 
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The use of oil for roads is not only a great benefit to the oil 
man, but to the country at large. The agricultural industry will 
be the great gainer, of course, as oil roads mean increased profits 
to the farmer from many sources.’ To haul his produce over good 
roads means a saving of time, (often a vital point in securing 
top-notch prices) a saving of labor and a saving of wear and tear 
on the vehicles, all of which would aggregate an enormous sum. 
Add to this the fact that he is no longer isolated as in the past, 
but can enjoy the society of his neighbors, and it will be seen 
that the farmer owes much to the oil man. 

The introduction of automobiles and auto trucks into the rural 
regions is another certain result of the oiled roads, and the auto- 
truck, by the way, will compete with the railroads for short haul 
business, affording an additional profit to the agriculturalist. This 
in turn will mean a still greater demand for the products of crude 
petroleum, gasoline, distillate and lubricants, so that the oil pro- 
ducer in benefitting the country at large will himself receive addi- 
tional benefits. 

This applies as well to the development of manfacturing industries, 
which have been handicapped in the Southwest by lack of cheap 
fuel. With the unprecedented output of oil, more and more factories 
will compete with the eastern plants, and both consumer and pro- 
ducer will be the gainers. The smelting business is already a 
consumer of fuel oil and the invention of carbonite, (a product 
of petroleum) by Professor T. S. C. Lowe promises to render the 
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iron deposits of the West commercially valuable. Again I quote 
from Oil Industry: “This oil product . . . is the nearest 
absolutely pure carbon ever artificially produced. It is pure as a 
diamond and is named ‘carbonite’. 

“The process of converting the oil differs somewhat from that 
of coke-making from coal. The high heat from the ovens gasifies 
all the oil, and the processes which this hot gaseous compound 
has to be taken through to make what will be a fixed gas, or a 
coinbination of elements that will remain in a gaseous state under 
ordinary variations of temperature and pressure, cause a precipita- 
tion of the heavy hydro carbons in the form of tar and lamp biack, 
heretofore waste products. An admixture of these tarry sup- 
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Olt, THE RANCHER’S FUEL 


stances and the lampblack, charged back into the highly heated 
ovens, drives off the remaining volatile portions, and there is left 
the new form of carbon called carbonite, having an analysis of 
over 98% fixed carbon in its crystal form—the diamond.” 

Thus in the manufacture of iow-priced gas from heavy oils even 
the waste is converted into a most valuable product. Mr. Allen 
G. Nichols sums it up as follows: 

“A factor which has received but little attention up to the present 
moment is the making of gas and the manufacture of coke from 
crude oil. It has been demonstrated that from 100 barrels of crude 
petroleum, costing say $100, can be taken enough distillates by 
refining to pay the cost of the raw material. Enough gas can be 
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manufactured to pay the entire cost of refining and there still 
remains a residium amounting to three tons to weight of coke or 
carbonite worth from $15 to $20 a ton, as clear profit of 50 to 60 
ner cent to the refiner. This carbonite industry is an infant, but 
oil carbonite has no superior for the manufacture of electric carbons, 
as an abrasive, or as a high-grade fuel. 

“Through the open door of development of this coke manufacture 
will enter great industrial enterprises of blast furnace and steel 














—Photo by Dr. Walsworth. 
Sump Hote REFLECTION 
mill, for we have iron ore in plenty which has never been utilized 
because of scarcity of coke, while we are buying thousands ‘of tons 
of iron and steel annually of the East.” 

The use of fuel oil in locomotives has been not only a saving 
to the railroads in dollars and cents but has marvelously increased 
the efficiency of the systems, and made possible the construction 
of the world’s largest locomotives, in use in California. I am 
indeLted to Mr. H. B. Guthrey in his report to the Los Angeles 
Chamber: of Mines, 1909, for the following: 
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“It will be readily apparent that the cost of transportation for 
oil is considerably less than half that of coal. When the fuel is 
put aboard the locomotive tender the same rule holds good. Sufficient 
oil fuel can be carried for the day’s run for the heaviest type of 
loconiotive ; if coal is used the supply would have to be replenished 
several times. 

“There is still another phase of the fuel business from the railway 
man’s standpoint. The Southern Pacific owns two very large loco- 
motives that run from Bakersfield to Mendota, a distance of 134 
miles. Either one of these engines is capable of pulling 100 carloads 
of freight of an approximate weight of 5000 tons dead weight and 
one of them has actually a record of 102 loaded oil cars from Oil 
Center to Kern, 60 of which were jumbos weighing more than 
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Since November, 1909, has averaged about 2,000 barrels 
a day. 
100 tons each. On this run, requiring about seven hours this 
locomotive consumes the equivalent of 29 tons of coal. 

“It will readily be seen that it would be utterly impossible to 
consume that amount of coal within that period of time, even 
if it were possible for a man or even two men to shovel it into a 
single furnace.” 

The enormous fortunes made from the oil industry are the 
wonder of the world. Not alone John D. Rockefeller and his as- 
sociates, but thousands of other oil men have accumulated fortunes, 
ranging from a competency to aggregations of wealth unknown 
before in the world’s history. Here are a few picturesque items 
(credited to G. S. Johnson of San Francisco) which show that the 
average investor has a chance of winning and winning big stakes, 
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while the careful investigator minimizes the risk of failure, making 
oil investment not a gamble but a practical certainty. 

“During the past ten years those oil stocks listed on the California 
Oil Exchange have paid dividends aggregating about $25,000,000. 
Many of the large dividend paying companies, however, have never 
listed their stocks, so that the total of the dividends paid by Calli- 
fornia oil companies in the past would no doubt reach very nearly 
the gigantic sum of $50,000,000.00. 

“A few years ago the Union Oil Company of California was or- 
ganized. It then owned some unimportant properties in the oil 
fields of Ventura County. The beginning was small indeed. Ten 
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vears ago it is said that a controlling interest in the company sold 
for $300,000.00. Today the Union Oil Company has assets valued 
at $100,000,000.00. Consider the immense possibilities of the in 
dustry that will permit of such an enormous growth in ten years! 
What other argument need be offered as to the opportunities of 
the oil industry in California? 

“And what of the Associated Oil Company? Here, too, we find an 
instance of stupendous growth within a few short years, and today 
the Associated Oil Company owns assets worth many, many mil 
lions—no one can tell how much. 

Stock in the Kern Oil Company originally sold at 25 cents per 
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share. It has since paid dividends of $23.00 per share, and is now 
worth several times the original price. 

From an oil publication we take the following figures: 

$250.00 invested in stock of the New York Oil Company has since 
been worth $10,000.00. 

$250.00 bought 2500 shares of Lucile Oil Co. stock. It is today 
worth $25,000.00. 

$250.00 invested in Alcalde Oil would since have brought $75,- 
000.00. 

$250.00 invested in stock of the Central Oil Company grew to be 
worth $45,000.00. 

Stock which sold only a few months ago in the Palmer Oil Com- 
pany at 25 cents per share is today worth $1.35 per share. 

Monte Cristo, Peerless, Caribou, Pinal, San Francisco and Mc- 
Kittrick, and many, many others have made the original stockholders 
enormous profits. In fact, a large portion of the oil stocks listed on 
the California Oil Exchange are paying dividends steadily. 

Thus we see what has been accomplished. Yet it is conceded that 
conditions are better for going into California oil investments now 
than ever before, and while the profits of the past have been very 
large, those of the future will be even greater.” 

The history of oil in California is by no means an old story for 
though the presence of the precious fluid was known since the days 
of the Padres, and some development was tried in 1865, yet it 
was not until the 70’s that enough oil was produced (in Ventura 
County) to justify the establishment of a refinery. 

At that period it was not realized that California oil was a 
fuel industry, and the year 1892 is the time from which the present 
great business may be said to date. It was in the fall of that 
year that Mr. E. L. Doheny found oil in the city of Los Angeles, 
his success leading him to drill eighty-two wells within the next 
three years. His example was followed by many others until 
2700 wells had been sunk within the city limits. 

Then followed the development of the Fullerton district, by the 
Santa Fé in connection with Mr. Doheny, and, in about the order 
named, the fields of Coalinga, Bakersfield, McKittrick, Sunset, Whit- 
tier, Midway and Santa Maria, while certain outskirts of Los 
Angeles were found to be likewise productive. 

*Acknowledgment is made to Mr. Allen G. Nichols for assistance in pre 
paring this article and to Mr. Wm. N. Shell, Editor Oil Age, as well as 
the other gentlemen quoted for data. Many of the cuts are used by courtesy 
of Oil Industry and the California Red Book. 
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OIL FUEL IN THE NAVY 


By ALLEN G. NICHOLS. 






OR years past it has been a matter of wonder to pro- 
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4 | Sa ducers of crude petroleum that the United States gov- 

NP of] ernment did not adopt liquid fuel for the navy, but 
‘ — May 

LAS CAL} probably the principal reason has been the fact that 


heretofore it was almost impossible to be assured a 
sufficient supply under any and all circumstances. 

If the government makes a contract for coal for any reasonable 
amount, even up to 10,000,000 tons, the coal can be piled up on the 
surface of the ground and distributed among the various coaling 
stations where needed so that the government has on hand a suffi- 
cient supply even in case of war. With oil fuel this has not hereto- 
fore been possible, but at the present time the government would 
probably be able to obtain a sufficient supply by taking the product 
of the Illinois, Mid-Continent, Coastal Plain and California fields. 

Probably at this time 20,000,000 barrels might be purchased for 
delivery at Gulf points, and perhaps 40,000,000 barrels might be 
contracted for to be delivered within the next eight years from 
California points alone. This, of course, would require much ad- 
ditional development, but California could probably produce the 


oil at a price not very much in excess of the present market rate. 
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The advantages of liquid fuel over coal are so many and so 
varied that it is difficult to enumerate them all, but a few only 
will be treated in this chapter. First of all, from a naval stand- 
point, is efficiency. It has been demonstrated by many steam vessels 
in the merchant marine, by a number of naval vessels in the British 
navy, and by at least one or two flying our flag on which the test 
has been made, that the efficiency of an oil-fired vessel can be 
increased from five to eight per cent by the use of oil as againsr 
coal. There are two primary reasons for this condition. 

On a large vessel having, say, thirty-six fires fed with coal, from 
four to six furnaces are out of commission at all time owing to 
the necessity of cleaning fires to get rid of clinkers, ashes and other 
refuse left from the fuel. This cuts down the efficiency of the 
boilers something like fifteen per cent, besides requiring the services 
of several men and the use of a good deal of hoisting machinery 
to get rid of the refuse. The second reason for the increased 
efficiency is that the steady, even heat made possible by liquid fuel 
results in a steadier steam pressure, and the same cause largely 
increases the life and safety of the boilers. 

Probably the second most important feature of oil fuel is the 
ease and quickness of loading. The problem of coaling a warship 
at sea has been.a serious one for many years. It can be done only 
under the most favorable circumstances and only in pleasant 
weather or within a sheltered harbor. As against this, there is on 
record an instance of a British battleship taking in tow an oiler 
and the oil tanks of the battleship being filled by the oiler while 
under tow. This was accomplished in about four hours some 600 
miles from shore in comparatively rough water, and an eleven- 
knot speed was maintained during the entire four hours. What 
this means to a war vessel is much. If this battleship had to be 
filled with coal it is quite probable that both the fighting machine 
and the collier would have to proceed to some land-locked harbor, 
at least a two days’ journey. It would require from twenty-four 
to sixty hours to coal the vessel, probably another day to clean 
ship, and another two days to return to the place from which they 
started, or a net loss of about six days. 

(nother very important feature on any ship is stowage room. 
Oil stows in about fifty-one per cent of the space of coal, ton for 
ton, whereas the efficiency of oil on the same basis is about two 
for one; that is, one ton of oil consists of about six barrels, which 
is equal to about two tons of coal burned under favorable circum- 
stances; so that if two tons of oil stows in the space of one ton of 
coal, and each ton of oil has an efficiency of double that amount 
of coal, the fuel-carrying capacity is increased in the ratio of four 
to one, provided that the coal bunkers are utilized for oil. But 
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here again comes in the value of the liquid fuel. A large amount 
of oil can be stowed either in the trim tanks or false bottom. In 
fact, the Dutch Transport & Trading Company’s vessels, among 
the largest oil carriers and oil burners in the world, carry the most of 
their fuel supply in their trim tanks. As one tank is exhausted, 
it is filled with sea water, so that it might be figured that if a vessel 
uses the same amount of space for oil that she did for coal, and in 
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addition uses either the false bottom or trim tanks, or both, the 
steaming radius is increased nearly six to one. 

The facilities for storage of liquid fuel is another very im- 
portant item, and in nearly any port in the United States oil can 
be stored in steel storage tanks either at or near the water’s edge; 
or if deemed advisable, storage tanks can be located at points that 
would be inaccessible to the shells of any hostile fleet. Such sta- 
tions could be erected at numerous places on the Atlantic coast 
all the way from Bath, Maine, to Jupiter Inlet, at points on the 
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Gulf from Key West to Galveston, and at least a half dozen places 
on the Pacific coast. 

Oiling stations could be located near Boston Harbor, or well 
up the Hudson River above New York, at various points on the 
Atlantic Highlands, up the Delaware or Potomac, on Chesapeake 
Bay, and at interior points, even above New Orleans if necessary, 
at Port Arthur, and in some place, possibly Morgan’s Point, on 
Galveston Bay. At all of these places tanks could be built as far 
from deep water as it was deemed necessary and connected with 
the buoyed end of a pipe line at some place accessible to a naval 
vessel. 

On the Pacific coast the facilities for protected storage are prob- 
ably even better. Behind the mountains at the head of San Diego 
Bay there is room for any number of steel tanks to which oil could 
be either transported on cars or pumped through a pipe line from the 
harbor. The same thing is true at San Pedro. An oil tank can be 
located behind Palo Verde Hill, or, if desired, tanks could be lo- 
cated at or near Los Angeles, or, for that matter, even behind the 
Sierra Madre Mountain range, distant about thirty miles from the 
sea. In San Francisco Bay any one of scores of sites would 
be available, and on Puget Sound the same rule obtains. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, the United States should be 
so unfortunate as to be forced into war with some far eastern 
power, so that the base of operations would be on the Pacific coast. 
If there were large storage tanks “in the mountains in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles a war vessel could pick up the buoyed end of a pipe 
line outside of San Pedro Harbor after dark, notify the pumping sta- 
tion at the tank either by wireless, by telephone or other signal, be 
filled up with oil in a few hours and be out of sight before daylight. 
As against this it would take practically a day to bring one of these 
monsters from the outer harbor to a coal dock, another two days 
to be coaled, a day to clean ship, and the best part of a day to 
go to sea—five or six days’ time lost as against probably ten hours. 

Take another illustration. If two vessels arrived at the same 
place, one burning coal and one oil—suppose the place to be the 
mouth of the Sabine River, between Louisiana and Texas. Both 
vessels need fuel. The oil burner comes to anchor in the oil pond 
outside of Sabine Pass, picks up the end of a pipe line connected 
with storage tanks either at Port Arthur or Beaumont, is filled with 
oil and gone within ten hours. The coal vessel, if coal were stored 
at Sabine, loses, as before stated, about six days. As a matter of 
fact, probably no coal would be stored at Sabine; it would probably 
be either at Galveston or New Orleans. At any rate, when the 
two vessels were refilled with fuel, the coal burner would be at 


Galveston, Sabine or New Orleans, and the oil burner, with a five 
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days’ start, would be either at New York or well down the eastern 
coast of South America, according to which way duty called. This, 
of course, for a war vessel, means everything. 

In this connection it is probably well to state that there is no 
country in the world—even Russia, with her tremendous petroleum 
production—that could compete with the United States in the matter 
of oil fuel. At some point in the United States, oil fuel could be 
obtained under any and all circumstances. None of the ports, with 
the possible exception of one or two in Maine, are ever ice-bound, 
and most of them are easy of aprpoach at all times, either day or 
night. 

For foreign stations, oil can be transported much more quickly 
and cheaply than coal. A very large vessel will carry 60,000 
barrels of oil, equivalent to at least 20,000 tons of coal. This cargo 
can be loaded in ten hours and be discharged in from ten to 
twenty. On the other hand, even with the most improved machin- 
ery, it takes several days to load that much coal, and would take 
at least twice as long to unload. The expense would be at least 
four to one to handle the coal as against the oil, for loading and 
unloading only. It is, of course, impossible to put 20,000 tons of 


coal in one ship, or anything approaching that amount. 

A very important feature in using oil for fuel is the almost entire | 
absence of smoke if the oil is burned under a proper system of | 
combustion. The smoke of the coal-burning vessels may be seen, 
under favorable conditions, sometimes two hours before the vessel ) 
itself can be made out. This is a very important matter in time of 
war, and while the average steam vessel being fired with oil does 
make smoke as does the average locomotive, it does not make 
anywhere near so much as if coal were being burned, and it should 
make practically none. 

The boilers in the oil field fired to make steam for drilling or 
pumping purposes never smoke except when a new fire is being 
built with a cold boiler. In fact, a fireman in an oil field who 
allows his boilers to smoke is subject to ridicule by his fellow 
workmen, and there is no reason why a plant equipped with modern 
machinery, installed under scientific methods, as certainly a naval 
vessel should be equipped, should smoke more than an oil field 
boiler. It is certain that when a boiler smokes, carbon is escaping 
unburned and the full efficiency of the fuel is not being obtained. 





This matter also is important from a standpoint of cleanliness aboard 
ship—practically no smoke, no cinders, no dust, no ashes. The 
ship is clean while at sea and in port. 

In no one thing is the contrast between oil and coal shown more 
sharply than in this matter of cleanliness. If properly handled, a 
vessel can be filled with oil without spilling a drop on deck or any- 
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where except in the tanks where it belongs; whereas, a vessel after 
coaling ship is dirt, dust and cinders from truck to keelson, and 
in fact one of the most disagreeable jobs in the navy to do is that 
known as coaling ship. It is, in fact, so dirty a job that even a 
landsman can tell when a vessel has been coaling up, by seeing the 
fatigue suits of the crew in the rigging next day. 

Certainly the chief requisite of the navy is efficiency, and from 
purely a standpoint of efficiency, expense should not primarily enter 
into account. We spend millions of dollars annually for new armor 
plate and other millions of dollars for new explosives that have the 
power of crushing these same plates, so that if oil for fuel did 
cost more than coal it should not necessarily enter into the problem 
from a standard of efficiency only. But here, also, the advantages 
are all on the side of the liquid fuel. Take the question of labor 
alone. A large percentage of the number of men employed in the 
fire room of a modern battleship are coal passers, in fact, the coal 
passers and firemen constitute nearly the entire force. If oil is 
used instead of coal, all the coal passers and at least fifty per cent 
of the firemen are at once eliminated. Tons of machinery installed 
for the rapid handling of coal, ashes and clinkers is also eliminated. 
In fact, the amount of machinery required to handle coal and ashes 
will probably offset the increased weight of the oil fuel over the 
coal if the same number of cubic feet of bunker capacity is utilized. 

It has been stated that the fire room of a modern battleship in 
action or under forced draft is a floating hell. Half-naked men, 
grimy with coal dust and smoke, work frantically to get another 
pound of steam in cramped and close quarters, where the tempera- 
ture ranges from 120 to 140 degrees. With oil fuel the fire doors 
are always closed. The decreased number of men gives much 
more breathing space, the shovels, trucks, swings and hoists being 
eliminated, gives room for freer action, and the temperature of the 
fire room is decreased very materially. This insures a much better 
class of men, with a consequent higher grade of efficiency in the 
fire room. Under the present conditions, in a cval-fired ship it is 
almost impossible to get a high standard of labor owing to the 
extremely adverse conditions under which men must work. With 
the new fuel a fireman’s work is comparatively clean and pleasant. 
This, in itself, is a very important feature and one that should not 
be lightly passed over. If a vessel requires the services of 300 
firemen and coal passers, and that number is cut to 100, the services 
of 200 men can either be dispensed with entirely or they can be put 
at other work. Here is a saving of the wages of 200 men, amount- 
ing, with their subsistence, to probably $400 per day. 

The expense of oil to the government at the present time would 
probably be about one dollar per barre: on an average, figuring on 
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crude oil from California delivered at Pacific coast points, crude 
from Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana, and Gulf 
points, and refuse delivered from the Appalachian fields, or rather 
from the Atlantic seaboard refineries, to Atlantic ports. It is likely 
that coal can be delivered in the immediate vicinity of the mines 
on the Atlantic seaboard more cheaply than oil, but coal at Gulf 
points is worth probably five dollars per ton in large lots at the 
present time, while on the Pacific coast the price of coal varies 
from about eighteen dollars per ton at Nome in Alaska to some- 
thing like ten dollars at Los Angeles or San Diego. It is likely, 
however, that coal in large lots could be purchased by a private 
consumer at ship side in San Francisco for about seven dollars 
per ton. Probably the government could not purchase it quite 
so cheaply, but it probably could obtain coal in large lots at about 
seven and a half per ton. 

This coal would have to come either from British Columbia or 
Australia, but principally from the latter place, as the Pacific coast 
does not produce coal in commercial quantities, with the exception . 
of a few small deposits of lignite that are not suitable for steam 
purposes, at least not for use in the navy. The cost of transporta- 
tion from British Columbia to a point in the Philippines or Hono- 
lulu would be about three times the cost of oil, ton for ton, and 
it is to be remembered always that a ton of coal means six barrels of 
oil, or the equivalent of two tons of coal. It should be remembered, 
also, that the cost of building storage for coal is largely in excess 
of storage for oil. 

Steel oil storage costs about twenty-eight cents per barrel, or 
about eighty-five cents for an amount equal to one ton of coal. 
Coal storage cannot be built for anywhere near this amount of 
money, while the machinery and equipment for the handling of 
coal, viz., elevators, chutes, etc., costs much more than pumps and 
pipe lines. It requires the services of a large force of men to care 
for a big coal supply depot and to handle the product from the 
colliery to storage and from the storage to the ship’s bunkers, 
whereas a pumping plant that can be manned by four. or six men 
would accomplish the same work with a cargo of oil and in less than 
one-quarter of the time. 

This refers, of course, only to ocean transportation. For land 
transportation the advantages on the side of the liquid fuel are 
still more marked. At New York, Philadeiphia and Washington; 
at New Orleans, Sabine and Galveston; at San Pedro, Santa Bar- 
bara, Gaviota, Port Harford, and at Monterey Bay, which three 
groups of ports fairly well cover the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
coasts, stations can be established practically in the heart of the 
oil fields, and tanks could be connected by pipe line, if desired, with 
the wells themselves. No transportation equals pipe line in point 
of cheapness. As an instance of this might be reckoned the price 
charged for freight on oil from Bakersfield to San Francisco, viz., 
thirty-eight cents per barrel. This price is based on a tonnage 
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schedule and also includes coal, yet the pipe line companies aic 
transporting oil and making large amounts of money out of the 
venture at eight cents per barrel, practically one-fifth of this cost. 

There is still another feature to this matter that is all important 
to the petroleum producer, and that is that during any period of 
temporary depression in price, the government could buy large 
amounts of oil, which would have a tendency not only to steady the 
price but to stimulate production. We have at various times been 
told that we had an over-production of oil, and while the writer 
does not believe that this country ever did experience an over-pro- 
duction of oil, or ever will, there certainly have been times when, tor 
some reason or other—principally a lack of transportation—there 
have been local congestions which the purchase of large amounts 
of oil, or the possibility of delivering large amounts of oil on exist- 
ing contracts, would have a tendency to relieve. 

For the merchant marine many of the arguments advanced in 
the foregoing will apply, but what is probably of even greater im- 














Mipway-SuNnset FIieip 


Wells are drilled close to line to prevent oil being 
drained by rival wells. 


portance to a strictly freight-carrying vessel is the amount ot space 
that can be saved. It is customary for vessels leaving Gulf ports 
in the winter time with a light cargo—say cotton, or grain and 
cotton combined—to stow a large amount of coal on deck in order 
that the bunkers may be filled with cotton. In some cases this is 
reversed and cotton is stowed on deck, carefully covered with tar- 
paulins, skillfully battened down, and as the coal is consumed from 
the bunkers, the cotton is stowed in the place thus made vacant. 
Every forty cubic feet, comprising one ton, is worth just so many 
shillings to a freight carrier, and if by burning oil fuel the vessel 
can cut in two its bunker space, it has made just that much money. 
Here, also, the expense becomes even more important than for a 
war vessel. Owners of freight-carrying vessels, especially of the 
tramp class, figure very closely, and their business is carried on as 
economically as possible. If they can cut their fire room force in 
two and at the same time save money on the actual cost of the 


fuel, they will not be slow in adopting oil as a fuel of the future. 
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The only reason that oil has not been adopted as a universal fuel 
for steam vessels is, as has been stated, the impossibility of obtaining 
a permanent supply. Some years ago, when Spindle Top first 
threatened to flood the world, the Shell Transport & Trading 
Company, now the Dutch Company, made a contract for millions 
of barrels of Texas oil, established stations at various points in 
Europe, and signed a great number of long-time contracts to 
furnish steam vessels with fuel. Before they got well started, 
the Spindle Top bubble had burst and a great many steam- 
ship owners who had abrogated existing coal contracts were again 
forced to change their burners and go back to the coal producers, 
who promptly made them pay largely increased prices for coal. 

It has been argued that the price of oil may be arbitrarily ad- 
vanced at any time. While this may possibly be true, it is also 
true that the price of coal has advanced both arbitrarily and other- 
wise many times within the last few years, and that it is certain 
to still further advance in the near future. While there may not 
be oil sufficient to furnish fuel for all steamships, there is sufficient 
oil in the United States to furnish the United States navy for years 
to come, and we believe that the time is coming in the very near 
future when at least the Pacific fleet will be equipped with oil 
burners and will be fired with the California product. 

This article is reprinted by permission of Mr. Allen G. Nichols, author 


of “Oil.” 
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THE LUMMIS LIBRARY AND COLLECTIONS 
By Hector Attior. 
ELIEVING that life is a trust ; that a man owes it to his 
children, and to the community of which he and they 
are a part, to preserve and pass on to them, in per- 





petuity, so much as is possible of all that he may ac- 
cumulate in knowledge and in material possessions— 
particularly of such things as are of educational value; 
“Believing further that the greatest security and the broadest 
usefulness of these things to his own children (to whom he owes 





A CorNER IN THE LUMMIS MuSEUM 
Paintings by Keith, Hull, toore, etc.; inca embroideries; Pueblo potteries, 
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FIREPLACE IN THE LUMMIS StuDY 
Shows part of the library, baskets and ancient potteries deeded to the 
museum 

the first debt) involves the safeguarding and the sharing of these 
fruits with the neighbors and the descendants of these children. 

“Having reason to believe, and actually believing, that in my . 
own case, as in others, these books and collections, which represent | 
the sum of my life work for the benefit of my children and the 
public, would be lost, sold, destroyed or otherwise removed from 
usefulness within a very few years after my death, if devised to 
said children or to any other individual whatsoever in the ordinary 
course, and that the only way to insure a continuance of this 


usefulness is by conveying these articles in trust to an incorporated 
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institution of learning where my children and the public may 
enjoy them forever; and since these articles are my own exclusive 
personal property, and no other person whatever has assisted me 
in collecting them or caring for them and has no claim upon them 


in law or equity, therefore :-—’ 
Dr. Chas. F. Lummis, on the twenty-eighth day of February, 
1910, deeded to The Southwest Museum his complete historical, 





Dr. LUMMIS AND ONE OF THE CHILDREN FoR WHOSE SAKE He Has Mape THE DEE! 


scientific, and philological library, together with his collection of 
artifects from the aborigines of Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, 
and the native tribes of the Southwest. 

The gift is a munificent one, the most important donation ever 
made to a Western museum, yet should plans now maturing permit, 
he proposes to still further endow the institution, and add a feature 
more important even than the priceless collections just transferred. 
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PREHISTORIC PERUVIAN AND CLIFF-DWELLER Potteries, Feticues, Etc. 


Dr. Lummis’ decision to make The Southwest Museum custodian 
and joint beneficiary with his children of these treasures was brought 
about by two paramount desires; the dominant one being the wish 
to have preserved forever, by competent trustees, the accumulation 
of a life’s devotion—work, sacrifices, and hardships—that his chil- 
dren and his children’s children as well as the people of the South- 
west might for all time to come derive benefit therefrom; the 
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other purpose was to enrich the beloved museum, of which he was 
the creator, that it might be more efficient in public service. 

Private collections, however carefully treasured, are generally 
dissipated by the heirs of the person who has gathered them. The 
same intense interest in certain scientific or educational pursuits 
seldom manifests itself in succeeding generations of the same 
family, so that it has become an axiom among museum directors 
that private collections disappear altogether within three genera 
tions. So general has this idea become throughout the world that 
the public free museum is being more and more frequently enriched 
by accessions by gift or bequest. 

The public museum is, after all, the logical custodian and trustee 
of all things of historical, scientific, and artistic value. Our modern 








UNIQUE PREHISTORIC PoTTERY OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS 


life, in its great complexity, demands a tabloidal form of knowledge, 
compressed by the loving expertness of men of letters or of science 
for the education of their fellow men; or by the specialist whose 
inclination—sometimes wealth—enables him to render a great al- 
truistic service while he at the same time satisfies a special taste, 
a peculiar bent, a favorite hobby to the limit of his time, his strength, 
and of his means. To one whose life has been centered in the 
collecting of anything, that which has been his constant thought, 
companion, and alluring magnet, becomes a part and parcel of his 
life’s blood. The bibliophile will as readily sacrifice himself for 
the safety of his beloved volumes as he will for that of his family; 
as a matter of fact his collection is a part of his family, and as 
such should remain for all time indissolubly linked to his posterity. 
The only means by which this can be accomplished is by making 
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a public museum custodian of such treasures for the perpetual 
benefit of the collector’s children and the community at large. 

“Did it ever occur to you,” says Dr. Lummis, “that this is tie 
only way to preserve your heirlooms? What has become of most 
of the interesting and valuable things your great-grandmother had ? 
If you have collections or articles of educative interest for their 
beauty, their history, or their illumination of life and customs; and 
if you put them in your name in a great museum, where neither 
fire nor theft nor carelessness can make away with them, they will 
really belong to your posterity forever, will they not? Do you 
know of any other way in which to insure this?” Believing this 1 
all sincerity Dr. Lummis has chosen the only logical custodian for 
his own valued accumulation of years of research and exploration. 

Within as well as without the Archaelogical Institute of America 
circles it is a recognized fact that, with all due appreciation of the 
public-spirited aid of the governing boards and directors of the 
Southwest Society and the Southwest Museum, Dr. Charles F. 











Part OF THE De Soto Gun or 1793 


Lummis was the founder, the nursing parent of both institutions 
through the somewhat difficult infancy of both. If the Southwest 
Society, founded the twentieth of November, 1903, has vastly out- 
stripped all other similar societies in membership and today stands 
alone in numbers and point of efficiency, it is almost entirely due 
to his efforts. To the same tireless energy does the Southwest 
Museum owe its present condition of prosperity, holding as it does 
a matchless collection of archaeological specimens of the Pacific 
region, the priceless J. A. Munk library of Arizoniana, together 
with valuable landed possessions, and the assurance of a cash be- 
quest sufficient to erect a museum building worthy of the name. 

If American archaeology today occupies its deserved place along- 
side that of classic lands that, too, is largely the outcome of his 
ceaseless endeavors to have preserved the precious mementos of 
our land. The Southwest Museum, therefore, created almost wholly 
by this one man’s devotion and enthusiastic scholarship, becomes 
naturally the trustee of the fruits of his life’s work for his children, 
his posterity and the people of the great Southwest as well. Unlike 
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A MADONNA OF THE SCAPULAR, NEw Mexico, Asout 1620 


the historic Scotch dominie who said, “Do as I say, not as I do,” 
Dr. Lummis practices what he preaches. The keynote of his life is 
his love for his children and his children’s children, and for their 
sakes all children, and a large responsibility toward the community 
in which he lives. A collector ever since he was a boy, he has 
outgrown the collector’s selfishness. His children converted him. 
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[wo ironwood 


At the bottom a mummy’s hand, with two gold ornaments 
Massive 


combs, with unique gold tweezers for plucking the beard 
silver fetich of the llama, and of the patron fox of Tiahuanaco. 
Necklace of gold beads with shell discs and bone and pearl jaguars 


As he has often said, “they are the only tangible immortality. No 


man knows what life is until he has had a child, no man knows 
what life is until he has lost a child. Human progress, science, 
invention, even ‘business’, all are born of the parental feeling. The 


vice of civilization is that stupid selfishness which omits—or for- 
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gets—the factor of posterity, and it is the silliest vice, for nothing in 
the world can give so much pleasure as the companionship of 
your own child.” 

The preamble of the deed of conveyance of his property to The 
Southwest Museum but reiterates these sentiments, and explains 
better than any other words could the mental conception of his 
duty toward his children and his descendants which guided Dr. 
Lummis’ actions in creating this trust. He further desires to make 
“El Alisal” (the place of the sycamores), that unique home built 
by his own hands on the bank of the picturesque Arroyo Seco, now 
standing as a monument to the architectural handicraft achieve- 
ment of fourteen years of persistent labor and skill, inalienable to his 
kin by the same means in default of the English law of entail which 
has the defect of favoritism to the eldest son and frequent injustice 
to the younger children, but does put a premium on home-making 
for the sake of posterity. 

The notorious uncertainty of wills and testaments in this country, 
and the practical certainty that the loving industry of a father will 
soon be dissipated, has led to many different devices being adopted 
(by those who think of the future) for preserving to the children 
and their descendants the fruits of the love and efforts of the founder 
of the family. Some estates are put in trust, under conditions de- 
signed to safeguard the children. Some families incorporate under 
the laws of the State, and like a business house. This presupposes 
business training and competence of all the stockholders of sucli a 
corporation; its fatal defect is that such competency cannot be 
guaranteed unto the next generation, and that the stockholders,— 
even if of the same family—are likely to differ on business matters. 
Dr. Lummis’ plan is simpler and safer, and possible only because 
of the uncommon love and care he has given to his home. He has 
built a monumental home, in fit surroundings, a building which 
any museum would be glad to accept in trust as a branch or sub- 
sidiary. By conveying it (as he wishes to do) to the Southwest 
Museum, incorporated, as trustee, under condition that its three 
museum rooms be opened free to the public for stated hours each 
week, and that his family and descendants shall have tenure of the 
remaining rooms as a home forever, he would put it out of the 
power of himself or any person living, or to come, to dissipate, los, 
or alienate by business incompetency, for taxes, speculation or in 
any other way, this trust which he has created for his family and 
descendants, and the community to which he believes all its units 
are responsible. This would insure a beautiful and a safe home to 
his posterity, forever free from rent, taxes, or debts. It would 
insure to the public as well an important, and probably unique, free 
museum of science, art, and history; and an example not only in 
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Actual size, 94% x12 inches 
architecture but in loving ingenuity and devotion in the building 
of a home. 

The giving over of his library and collections in trust for his 
children and the public to the safest possible custodian is the logical 
sequel of what he has already done for both for many years, and 
in line with what he hopes to do still further. In his own forceful 
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phraseology Dr. Lummis thus recently expressed himself on this 
matter which lies so near to his heart: 

“In any family it is likely that within one lifetime, and certain 
that within three generations, either hard luck, indifference or 
incompetence will lead to the peddling of the property to pay taxes 
or tradesmen’s bills. Then instead of having a library or a museum 
the family will have eaten them up and have nothing for them- 
selves, their children or their friends, or the community. What | 
wish is to insure my family against want; to give them a place 
from which they cannot be evicted and on which they cannot-starve, 
and also such articles as shall be educative to them and to the 
community in history, humanity, taste and public spirit.” 

That those. interested in this new and definite, yet so sanely 
simple, disposition of that which combines personal enjoyment and 
public service may be able to judge of the immense importance to 
the community, as well as his children, of Dr. Lummis’ gift the 
words of the original conveyance are here given: 

“This indenture made and entered into this 28th day of February, 
1910, by and between Charles F. Lummis, the party of the first 
part, and the Southwest Museum, a corporation, party of the second 
part. 

WITNESSETH: For and in consideration of $1.00 paid t 
said party of the first part by the party of the second part, (the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged) and the above valuable 
consideration to him moving, the party of the first part does hereby 


grant and convey to the party of the second part all his personal 
property of a scientific, historical, or art nature as hereinafter 
specified and subject only to such conditions as are imposed herein, 
to wit: 

My historical, critical, and scientific library numbering 2,000 
volumes, more or less, including all printed books, all manuscripts, 
parchments, pamphlets, scrap-books, etc., dealing with the history 
or the science of any part of America, or with the Spanish language 
or with any Indian language, or with archaeology, or ethnology, or 
geography ; including all dictionaries and all vocabularies, published 
and unpublished. re 

And particularly the card catalogue which contains the first part 
of my Dictionary-Encyclopedia-Concordance of Spanish-America 
from 1492 to 1850 inclusive, and the Globe-Wernicke cases which 
contain these cards. 

All paintings by William Keith, Thomas Hill, J. G. Borglum, 
A. F. Harmer, F. R. Poore, Norman St. Clair, Carl Oscar Borg, and 
other paintings in oil or water-color. 

Ali framed photographs, drawings, paintings, or engravings on 


canvas, paper, wood or copper. 
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All letters and manuscripts in my possession from distinguished 
authors, artists, scientists, statesmen, etc., including framed auto- 
graph letters with portraits from Theodore Roosevelt, Gen. Leonard 
Wood, Charles Dudley Warner, Andrew Lang, William Keith, and 
others. 

All scrap-books of photographs, letters and printed text, except 














CLOISONNE GourD, Mexico, 1814 


Each dot is a silver inset 


those scrap-books which are the personal property of my children. 
All negatives 4x5, 5x7, 5x8, and 8x10 of New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Mexico, Central America, Panama, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia; and all portrait negatives except such as portray members 
of my own family. 
My heirs and assigns shall have the right at any and all times to 
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have prints made from any or all such negatives and to reproduce 
them by publication or otherwise. 

Ail ornaments, utensils, and other articles of silver, gold, brass, 
copper, bronze, or wood from the aborigines of New Mexico, 
\rizona, Mexico, Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia and California— 
whether ancient or modern. 

All implements, ornaments, utensils, and other artifects of stone 
—including arrowheads, axes, mortars, metates, etc.—from the 
aborigines of California, Arizona, New Mexico, Mexico, Peru, 
Ecuador, and Bolivia—ancient and modern. 

All potteries, vases, jars, urns, tinajas, and other fictile artifects of 
any or all the above mentioned aborigines, ancient or modern. 

All baskets, cloths, belts, rugs, scarfs, and textile handiwork 
from above mentioned aborigines, ancient or modern. 

\ll boots, leggings, shirts, pouches and other articles of buck-skin 
or leather from the above mentioned or other aborigines, ancient or 
modern. 

And particularly all Navajo blankets, whether of Bayeta, native 
wool, or Germantown yarn. 

All bows, arrows, spears, lances, knives, clubs, daggers, and 
swords, guns, pistols, spurs, bits, locks, balances, shears, and other 
weapons or utensils of iron, steel, brass, bronze, or other material 
from any of the above mentioned aborigines or from any Spanish 
speaking people in Europe or. the New World. 

And particularly the Arquebuse-or musket of Juan De Soto, the 
eight-times great grandson of Hernando De Soto, the discoverer of 
the Mississippi River; said musket being made in Ejibar, in Spain, 
in the year 1793, and inlaid in gold with the place, date, and name 
of owner, and much other ornamentation. 

Also all daggers, guns, swords, bayonets, pistols and other of 
fensive or defensive weapons of use in, and by people of, the United 
States. 

All images, or reproductions in plaster, stone, bone, wood or other 
material; and particularly my own life mask and the statue by 
Daubertin, entitled The Kiss of Death. 

Also all pictures, letters and other personal relics of my father, 
Henry Lummis, D. D., and my mother, Harriet Waterman Fowler 
Lummis. 

There is, however, excluded from the operation of this convey- 
ance, and saving and excepting therefrom the absolute right upon the 
part of the grantor to the possession, use, control, disposition and 
location of the said property, and every part thereof, and of each 
and every article thereof, during the term of the natural life of the 


grantor. 
This conveyance is made upon the following conditions ; 
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PERUVIAN SPANISH DkRINKING-HoRN 


S‘lver-mounted, of about 1700; and prehistoric Inca drinking-cup of bone, carved 
in high relief with the Alligator-God 

First: That such library and such collections when delivered 
to the grantee shall be maintained in perpetuity for the benefit of the 
public as the “Charles F. Lummis Library” and the “Charles F. 
Lummis Collections,” but shall be catalogued separately according 
to the plan of cataloguing adopted by the Southwest Museum. 

Second: That said collections and library shall not be sold, given 
away, or otherwise bartered, but shall be maintained as a free exhibit 
for the extension of knowledge. 

A violation of this condition shall cause said property to revert 
to my heirs or assigns. 

To have and to hold unto the party of the second part and its 
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successors forever, subject, however, to the reservation as to my 
right and possession during my lifetime as hereinbefore set forth. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF the party of the first part hereunto 
sets his hand and seal the day and year first above written. 
(Signed) Cuas. F. Lummis. 
Witnesses: W. J. TumMMonps, 
W. J. Firxpatrick, 
Hector ALLior. 
Certificate of Notary Public follows. 
The carefully experted library thus conveyed is the most important 
particularly of the early history 





collection of Spanish Americana, 
of California and the Southwest, and all the related countries—on 
the Pacific Coast. It covers every item of real value to the historian 
or the student of these lands, besides many of the rarest and most 
costly historical documents, manuscripts and literary curiosities. 
Among the special features of this library of over 2,000 volumes, 
are a perfect copy of Benavides, which is the most valuable piece 
of Americana concerning the Southwest. Only seven copies are 
known to exist, of only one hundred pages, but worth about $1500 
each. The collection also includes the historic cruet mentioned by 
Benavides in this same precious history of New Mexico, where 
he was Provincial (head) of the Franciscan order from 1625 to 1630. 
A different, but equally interesting, item is the book of the 
epistles of that great scholar and statesman whe afterward became 
Pope Innocent II; printed in 1468; and such a specimen of book- 
making as is absolutely impossible today. E. H. Harriman, with 
all his money, was unable to secure such paper, ink, presswork 
or binding, for his great Alaska work—though he tried, by securing 
the best experts and giving them carte blanche as to expenditure. 
Then there is Ferrarius’s almost unknown, but magnificent tall 
folio of 500 pages, printed in Rome in 1646, in Latin, on “The 
Hesperides ; or, The Golden Apples—Their Culture and Use.” This 
great work—for which the late Fred’k H. Rindge offered $1000— 
is not only rich in the most exquisite allegorical copper-plates (en- 
graved by Cornelius Bloemaert and others from drawings by the 
greatest artists of the day, like Nich. Poussin, Francisco Albano, 
Guido Reni, Domenico Zampieri and others), but contains 89 copper- 
plates showing, life-size, the foliage and fruit of every variety of 
orange, lemon, lime, shaddock, grapefruit; as well as the meth- 
ods of planting, grafting, budding, shed-sheltering, espellier, etc. 
From this wonderful volume—the most elaborate ever yet printed 
concerning citrus fruits—we trace the whole mythology and history 
of the orange. Even the “Washington Navel,” California’s dis- 
tinctive pride, and one of her chief assets, is perfectly pictured and 


described herein. 
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The manuscript books of Madame Modjeska are among other 
treasures turned over to the Southwest Museum. They were be- 
queathed to Dr. Lummis by the great actress as a personal friend. 

The modern books on the West are full of Dr. Lummis’ critical 
annotations ; and many of them enriched by his reviews of them in 
the leading critical journals. 

The collection of autographed volumes and of thousands of inti- 








Tue Best KNowN SPECIMEN OF A PREHISTORIC PERUVIAN SKULI 


Shows the hair and the three head-dresses—first the blue turban or band, second 
the crest of braided cords, each with a parrot plume at top, third the frontlet 
of llama-fur. Around all is the sling. Beside the left jaw shows the little 
silver pincers for plucking the beard. Under the left eye can be seen the 
vermillion face-paint whose grease has stuck to the bone 

mate letters from distinguished authors, statesmen, scientists, art- 
ists, etc., is of an interest and value impossible to compute. In a 
literary and scientific career lasting more than a quarter of a century, 
he has acquired such a mass of such reminiscences and documents 
as could not now be duplicated. These letters will be bound in 


volumes, alphabetically. 
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Dr. Lummis reserves nothing for himself of all that he has ac- 
cumulated in his life. On the contrary, he desires to make it im- 
possibie for himself, or anyone else, for any motive or by any means, 
to alienate, or dissipate the house, library or any other part of this 
accumulation from those that he desires to make his beneficiaries— 
namely, his family, his children, his children’s children and the 
community. 

As for the rest he expects to maintain himself, and his family 
and this museum gift to the public, at his own expense during his 
life time, and by his own efforts. 

For more than twenty years a trained photographer, he has made 
the largest, most intimate and most interesting collection of photo- 
graphs of antiquities, Indians, cow-boys and other frontier peoples 
ever made on the frontiers of the Southwest, Mexico and South 
\merica. This is part of his bequest. The historic value of these 
thousands of negatives is very great. 

One of the most important items of this conveyance is a card- 
catalogue digesting to a universal index all the rare and costly 
Spanish works and archives which deal with the history of America 
from 1492 to 1850—a duplicate having been donated by him to 
the Los Angeles Public Library. This dictionary-concordance-en- 
cvclopedia covers already about 30,000 titles; and is expected to be 
much larger than the Encyclopedia Britannica. It is the only work 
of its kind in the world. 

The bequest also includes what is probably the best extant col- 
lection of paintings by William Keith, the great California artist, 
painted when he was in his prime. Also scores of water-colors, oils, 
etchings, etc., done by other artists of prominence. 

Thousands of people who have enjoyed the view of these collec- 
tions at Dr. Lummis’ house (including not only residents of this 
city, but scholars and scientists from all over the world) realize the 
extraordinary interest and educative value to this community of 
this bequest ; but as the donor says, “The market value is a trifle 
compared to its historical value. If every person who loves his 
children, or cares for this community, would give even one educa- 
tive article in trust, we would have here within five years the great 
est, the most important, and the most fascinating museum in the 
world—a proper supplement to our public schools and our public 
library ; and carrying out in the same spirit, the things they cannot 
do, but to which they logically lead up.” 

It is the hope of the donor to arrange within a few months for 
open hours at his home once a week, in which the public may freely 
visit and inspect these donations. 

The Peruvian collection is, as has been said by experts, “The 
pick of a hundred museums.” It is relatively small; but in each 
item is the finest specimen anywhere known. Mr. Lummis per- 
sonally gathered these. as all his other collections ; having excavated 
for a vear and a half in Peru with a large scientific expedition. 

The collections from New Mexico, Arizona and Mexico are the 
fruits of long residence and personal exploration. There is, un- 
questionably, the finest collection of Navaio blankets now extant; 
and innumerable artifects and objects showing every phase of abori 
ginal or historic culture in these several million square miles of 
historic territory. 

The collection of weapons, both aboriginal and historic, Spanish, 
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Spanish-American, and later, is of the highest interest and variety. 
\ marvelous piece of art gun-work—the musket which was 
the property of a descendant of the Discoverer of the Mississippi, 
naturaliy heads the list; but there are many other items of only 
less interest and value. <A _ skilled workman himself, Dr. Lummis 
has acquired the masterpieces of the jewelers and smiths of Spanish 
America; and this collection, now made over to the Southwest 
Museum, is unparalleled in the West. 

The will of the late Carrie M. Jones, bequeathing $50,000 to the 
Southwest Museum for a memorial building, has been sustained by 
the courts, after a contest; and this gift will soon be available for 
the beginning of work on the Museum Hill, for which over $30,000 
has been paid. Some of the Lummis collections will undoubtedly 
be exhibited in these halls, for stated periods; but it is the hope 
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PREHISTORIC PERUVIAN WoMAN’s WorkK-BASKE1 
Shows raw cotton, spun and spooled thread, iron-wood bodkin (carved with the 


parrot), and also tiny silver beads and flask for arrow-poison 


of the donor to maintain them ordinarily in a subsidiary museum— 
the beautiful stone castle El] Alisal (the place of the Sycamores ) 
which he has already built himself, and wishes to make safe to the 
public and to his children. Following Mrs. Jones’ bequest, and the 
gift of Dr. J. A. Munk’s peerless library of Arizoniana, Dr. Lum- 
mis’ conveyance gives the Southwest Museum the distinction of 
being the most important Museum of locality in America. Bishop 
Conaty, on behalf of the Catholic Church, has pledged the price- 
less collections covering the Franciscan Era in California, and in- 
cluding the original Mission books of births, marriages and deaths 
at the various missions and in Los Angeles. Miss Frémont, daughter 
of the Pathfinder, has bequeathed to the Museum the priceless 
relics of her father. The archaeological collection from California 
and the Southwest is matchless. The Museum already owns the 
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and is pre- 





most important collection of folk-songs ever made 
paring to issue a volume of these admirable songs. 

The various bulletins of the society set forth its activities; and 
will be sent free upon request. 

The value of the endowment of the Museum in cash subscription, 
by donation of collections, by expedition, purchase, etc., now ex- 
ceeds $300,000. The Museum is largely supported as to its ex- 
penses by the Southwest Society A. I. A., a national organization 
with the largest membership of any similar body in the world. Its 
headquarters are in Los Angeles. All persons interested are invited 
to visit the Museum Rooms, 320 West Seventh street, between 2 
and 4 P. M. 

Norman St. Clair, the well-known artist, is a son of the famous 
English archaeologist, author and Egyptologist, George St. Clair. 
He has joined with his wife and children in conveying to the 
Southwest Museum a most interesting and valuable collection of 
personal letters sent to the elder St. Clair by many of the foremost 
men of England of a generation ago, like John Bright, Darwin, 
Gerald Massey, Jos. Chamberlain, Walter Besant and a large num- 
ber of other of the foremost scholars, authors and men of affairs 
of the time, including Oliver Wendell Holmes and others in this 
country. The St. Clairs feel that in doing this they are saving 
this priceless collection as a heritage to their children. These letters 
will be bound up in a volume, saving the old envelopes and the 
careful notations of the senior St. Clair; with biographical sketches 
inset, and portraits whenever possible; the whole to be known as 
“the St. Clair autographs,” and preserved in the Southwest Museum 
forever under that head. Instead of being lost or divided, or eaten 
by mice, or burned up, or lost, these things will be kept together, 
so that any St. Clair of this or of coming generations can see this 
valuable heirloom of distinguished ancestry by calling at the South- 
west Museum and asking for such and such a volume. This is the 
only way to save heirlooms. 

THE MUNK LIBRARY OF ARIZONA. 

Dr. J. A. Munk, founder and head of the Eclectic College of 
Medicine, of Los Angeles, some two years ago pledged to the South- 
west Museum his $10,000 library of Arizoniana, which is said to 
be the most complete in existence. This library is now in the 
Museum rooms and will soon be shelved and available to students. 

It was in 1884—the same year that Lummis was making his 
memorable “Tramp Across the Continent”—that Dr. Munk first 
visited Arizona, to inspect a ranch established by himself and his 
brother, Judge Munk, at Railroad Pass. The spirit of the South- 
west—the freedom, breadth and inspiration—came into his blood. 
From that day to this he has loved and studied Arizona. 

Returning to his home in Topeka, Kansas, he began at once a 
systematic gathering of books and information as to his Enchanted 
Land. For 26 years he has been building up this special library ; 
counting neither time nor cost in his determination to assemble 
everything which relates to Arizona. As every student knows, this 
includes works on California and New Mexico, of which “the “Sun- 
Kissed Territory” was a historic part. So while the Lummis library 
gives the Museum the incomparably rare original Benavides, in 
Spanish, the Munk library adds a precious copy of the almost 
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Dr. J. A. Munk 


equally scarce French edition of 1631—only a year later. 

Some four thousand books, maps, monographs, magazines, atlases 
and newspapers are included in this remarkable aggregation. There 
are no duplicates, and the doctor is just as keen on the hunt today 
as he was a quarter of a century ago, so that few prized rarities 
escape his vigilant eye. 

With equal business and sentimental interests in Arizona and 
California, Dr. Munk is equally loyal to both. Withstanding strong 
pressure to place his library of Arizoniana in some place in Arizona, 
he has placed it in Los Angeles because more Arizona people can 
see it in this metropolis of the Southwest than could see it anywhere 
else. More Arizonians visit Los Angeles every year than visit 
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Tucson, Phoenix and Prescott (the three chief cities of the Terri- 
tory) all put together. Here is their common playground, here their 
universal summer resort; here, therefore, is their best focus for 
study. And, besides, here this matchless library of Arizoniana is 
most accessible to hundreds of thousands of others who wish to 
learn about that Wonderland. By this disposition of his great col- 
lection, Dr. Munk gives the best, most sensible and most effective 
service to Arizona, California and the world. 

In 1908 Dr. Munk, with the methodic sense of the true collector, 
issued a second edition of his “Arizona Bibliography,” containing 
a brief catalogue of the titles and authors, which, notwithstanding 
its conciseness, covers some ninety-eight pages. 

“It has been my aim,” he writes frankly in his foreword, “to 
include in this collection anything and everything that touched 
Arizona—good, bad or indifferent.” The spirit that moved the 
collector is splendidly illustrated in his “Arizona Sketches” (New 
York, 1905), “Summer Outing,” “The Best People on Earth,” and 
many recent articles. 

Whatever one may seek to learn regarding Arizona is to be 
found in the Munk library, for everything is here, from Creuzbaur’s 
Guide, published in “49, to the latest Santa Fé pamphlet. There are 
books and articles by Coues, the great ornithologist, on the birds 
and quadrupeds of the territory, as well as his “On the Trail of a 
Spanish Pioneer.” J. A. Allen is represented by a long list of 
articles on natural history, and among many curious works on 
zoology is found Ditmar’s ‘Reptile Book.” 

Ethnology is most fully covered by Matthews, Mason, Fewkes, 
Holmes, Hodge, McGee, Lummis, Pepper, Cushing, Merriam, Min- 
deleff, De Nadaillac, Grinnell, and others. There are works on 
geology, mining, botany and forestry; while tuberculosis, clima- 
tology and dry farming are fully treated of. 

Poetry and the inspired novel have also received recognition in 
this complete aggregation of all of the good—as well as some bad— 
things ever published concerning Arizona, which Dr. Munk has 
placed within access of all for all time. He does even more, for 
he proposes to continue adding to the collection as new works of 
interest appear. 

This munificent gift, accompanying the Lummislibrary, puts the 
Southwest Museum in the front rank as custodian of the history, 
literature and civilization of the Southwest. 
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Hollow silver fetich lerra-cotta portrait vase 
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*“HUGHIE” 
By M. M. STEearns. 

HE “San Jacinto,” half a mile off shore, was whistling 
lustily for dispatches, and we were hurrying towards 
the long pier, when two shots, fired in quick succession 
somewhere in the market-place behind us, stopped us 
all short. Those shots, besides scaring us half out of 

our wits, served as an introduction to Hughie. 

Of course we did not know his name was Hughie then; we 
were at Amapala, where the Republic of Honduras stretches a 
long arm down between two other republics to brandish a palm-tree 
at the Pacific Ocean; and when sshooting begins in your vicinity 
among those many-colored, knife-sticking, half-clad citizens of 
Central America, you don’t waste much time asking names. At least 
we did not. All we knew about Hughie then was what we saw; 
a long thin, wild-eyed individual with touseled hair and no hat, 
grimy with heat and dust, and scared—supposing such a thing to 
be possible—worse than we were. He was coming toward us from 
the direction of the gun-play, as fast as he could run, with all his 
long legs and arms flying. 

\t the risk of having the “San Jacinto” up anchor without us, 
we went back to have a look at the results of the shooting—that is, 
three of tis did, while the rest of the through-passenger list went 
on down the pier, faster than ever. We saw a thick-set, heavily- 
bearded man, dirtier even than Hughie, lying on the ground behind 
a pile of packing-boxes at the far side of the market. There was 
no need of looking at the wound in his chest to see how dead he 
was. ‘Two revolvers lay in the dust near the body, one close to the 
dead man’s right hand. That was all that we could see or learn 
before we, too, hurried away to make our steamer. 

But that evening, when the San Jacinto was again steaming 
peacefully north across the endless Pacific swells, with the silver 
flying-fish above and the black sharks beneath, Hughie gave me a 
few additional details. He had undergone portions of a bath and a 
shave in my stateroom, where he was to honor the upper bunk, and 
had nearly recovered from his fright of the afternoon. His trip 
to the steamer had been made in one of the cranky native boats, 
rendered dangerous, as well as ludicrous, by the presence of Hughie’s 
enormous trunk in the bow. 

“You—er—It came awfully near me, don’t you know?” he said in 
his hesitating, uncertain manner ; “it—er—really, you know, it—er— 
it upset me completely. Er—Rauter and I had been travelling to- 
gether for nearly a week.” 

“The dead man?” 




















—Drawing by P. A. Carter 
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Hughie nodded nervously. His fright seemed to be returning. 
“Really, you know, he wasn’t a half bad sort. And I was right 
there too—why, it might just as well have been me—oh, good Lord!” 
He seemed to shrivel up in his chair, as a newspaper man named 
Wilson, who had been with us since we left the canal zone, came 
rather suddenly around the corner of the deck-house. “It’s all 
right,” he answered after a moment, in response to my startled 
glance of inquiry, “It’s nothing.” He was evidently trying to pull 
himself together. “For a moment I mistook him for—for him, 
you know.” And he pointed mysteriously over his shoulder to- 
wards the stern. 

“Rauter ?” 

“No, no, the man who killed him. But then, he couldn’t be on 
the steamer, could he? ‘That is, 1 don’t see how he could—and 
yet——” 


‘ 


I was getting impatient at the man’s silly fright. “Good Heavens, 
how should I know? Pull yourself together and make believe you're 
a man, anyway! There’s nothing to hurt you here on board.” i 
spoke in a manner that would have insulted any chap of spirit, but 
there seemed to be no shred of backbone in this chap Hughie. He 
did make an evident effort, however, to get a grip on himself, and 
tell me what he knew. 

He was travelling for the firm of Wadsworth & Moore, London. 
This was his first trip. His father was senior partner in the 
firm. (I made a mental note of how such a semi-human incom- 
petent got his job.) He was taking this route before covering 
Mexico, in hope of placing some good orders with the Central 
American governments. It was his own idea. No, he was not 
agent for firearms, his line was stationery. Pocket-books, note- 
anything to do with writing, don’t 





books, portfolios, fountain-pens 
you know. Yes, that was his sample trunk that had come aboard 
with him. It was already in the dugout when that horrible shooting 
occurred. The shooting? Oh, yes, that had taken place right 
close to him. No, he had not seen it, for Rauter had just stepped 
behind that pile of boxes, thinking he had heard somebody call 
his name. Then the two shots had come, and he, Hughie, had 
started to run—that is, he didn’t remember very clearly after the 
shooting until he was on the water. It had all been so close that 
he had smelled the gunpowder. That is, he thought he had. And 
he thought Wilson looked like the desperado who did the killing. 

About here I ventured that ashore nobody seemed to know 
who did the shooting—had Hughie seen the murderer, or was he 
merely guessing? 

Oh, there could be little guess-work about it—that is, he didn't 


see how there could be. There had been a fellow known as Bankroll 
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**All his legs and arms flying’ 
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Joe, a refugee from the States, who had shot up a man on the east 
coast, and found even Honduras too hot for him. This Bankroll 


Joe had been travelling across country in the hopes of making a 


get-away into the Pacific or into Nicaragua or San Salvador, or 


somewhere, and Hughie and Rauter had tracked up with him 
several times in that awful country. Fleas? Why, fleas were mild 
compared to—Why had Rauter been killed? Why, Hughie wasn't 


positive, but understood that there had been some agreement worked 
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Drawing by P. A. Carter. 
**Klemm invaded the state room’’ 

up between Rauter and this Joe, about helping with the get-away, 
and then Rauter had shown the white feather or something, don't 
you know, and it was a very horrible business. Awful, really, you 
know. Had Hughie known anything definite about any agreement ? 
Oh, no, no, no, no, no, no, no. He had been scared since he had 
learned five days ago what kind of a man this Bankroll Joe was. 
(This I could readily believe.) And all he hoped now was that 
Joe had not been able to get onto this steamer. No, it was not 
likely that he could have done so, but still it was possible, you know. 
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And he did look something like that man who had come around the 
corner—yes, Wilson. 

“The poor fool has just happened to size the thing up right, I 
believe,” commented Grau, who had also come aboard from Ama- 
pala, but before the shooting occurred, when I related Hughie’s 
statements to the group in the little smoking-room aft; “There was 
quite a lot of talk about this Bankroll Joe in the morning, and 
that little tin-horn barracks was all up in the air about catching 
him. The word had just been rushed in for ’em to nab him if he 
tried to make this boat. But I don’t guess he made the beat any, 
unless he slid in disguised as one of these giddy niggers.” 

“Vell, all I know iss,” remarked Klemm, an adopted San Fran- 
ciscan who was making the Panama trip in the interests of his own 
dry-goods house, “All I know is, no madder how big a fools Rauter 
wass, it’s a piddy Hughie wasn’t shotten instead. Bah!” 

And that was the attitude Klemm retained during the remainder 
of the trip. He had seen fools in his time, he assured us over and 
over again, but never anything to compare with Hughie. He re- 
peatedly made this remark, and worse, when Hughie was present; 
but that helpless youth merely tried to smile his weak, embarrassed 
smile, and waited for the next blow. After the first few days he 
didn’t even attempt to reply or defend himself, for his slow Eng- 
lish intelligence—or lack of it—was utterly incapable of coping 
with Klemm’s quick tongue. For a while | tried to take Hughie’s 
part and help him out, partly out of a feeling of compassion for this 
friendless dog, and partly for the honor of the stateroom, but 
chiefly because of a deep-seated dislike of Klemm and his self- 
assertive, derogatory, dollar-scale brutality——but it was positively 
hopeless. There seemed to be no such thing as fight in Hughie’s 
make-up. He would even hang around and hear himself cursed as 
the man who might have averted Rauter’s death—for on that long 
coast trip old topics of conversation die hard—with only an em- 
barrassed smile on his face. 

Indeed, Klemm usually referred to him as the “man who wasn’t 
wort’ shootin’.” Klemm also managed to spill peppers about his 
place at table, and to invade the stateroom in our absence and put 
bread-crumbs in his bunk. Having found a defenseless animal com- 
paratively friendless, there seemed to be no bounds to the petty 
persecution instituted by Klemm. The Hebrew’s only restriction 
seemed to be the limit of public opinion, which, on that conglomer- 
ately passengerec coasting-steamer, was distant enough. And 
Hughie just swallowed it all, with a metaphorical tail between his 
legs. 

The wretched business ended at Acapulco, where Hughie left us, 
and where Klemm combined business and pleasure with one last 
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colossal stroke. I didn’t learn of the affair until I rejoined the 
ship in the evening, after a couple of hours spent at the fiesta ashore. 

“Do you know what that idiot did?” asked Wilson after the 
anchor had come inboard and we were slowly heading around for 
the entrance to the harbor; “He went and sold that big sample- 
trunk of his to Klemm for fifty dollars. Yes sir, for ten pounds. 
Wouidn’t that beat you?” 

It would, and did. I was so mad I could hardly see. ‘““Well—er— 
good-bye old man,” Hughie had said to me that morning. “You 
—er—you’ve been awfully good to me, don’t you know, and—er— 
really, you know, I can’t tell you how I appreciate it. I—er—lI 
wish there was something I could do for you. But I suppose there 
isn’t, so—er, so I'll just wish you good luck and hope that you 
don’t have to have any dealing with—er—our friend Klemm.” And 
then he had gone and sold to Klemm—Klemm of all men—his 
sample trunk for fifty dollars. It was worth easily two hundred as 
it stood. It contained nearly fifty dollars worth of fountain pens 
alone—big gold-mounted beauties. I had seen them myself. 

All the way up the coast Hughie had talked about that blessed 
trunk, worrying about getting it through the Mexican customs. 
His expenses had been higher than he expected, and being so far 
from his lines of communication, he was afraid that big customs 
duties would leave him with scarcely funds enough to get to 
Mexico City. 

Klemm held his first auction-sale in the morning at the door 
of the smoking-room. 

“How did I do it?” he replied to my none-too-courteous question ; 
“how did I did it, mein friend? I wass just carefulls to be wit’ 
him by the customs, see? Und I help him wit’ the Spanish, see? 
He have to pay over a hundret dollars by customs, so I save him 
moneys by buying the trunk for nottings. See?” 

“But he surely knew he could get his money back when he took 
the goods out of the country again? Why, now there’s nothing 
left for him to do but climb back to his father’s office and admit 
he’s no good.” 

Klemm shook his head. “Never did I see such a simpletons. It 
wass a kindness of me I forgot to tell him of any rebates. Now 
he can go home yet.” 

Well, it was none of our business, after all. If Klemm wanted 
to rob a half-fledged young English incompetent, and consider it 
the best joke in the world, that was none of our lookout. Deep 
inside, probably each of us wished he had been the man to make 
so much easy money—supposing Hughie was bound to be plucked 
anyway. Of course, we would have paid more than that measly 
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ten pounds. One hundred and fifty dollars would not have been 
so bad now, but fifty! 

I hated myself when I bought a beautiful pocket-book from 
Klemm for two dollars; Klemm was doing good business; he was 
charging every cent that the trade would stand without interfering 
with the general belief that goods were going at a bargain. As 
I pulled out my two cartwheels I realized that I could probably 
duplicate that case in San Francisco, where leather had paid the 
duty, for not more than two-fifty; and as I thought of the amount 
of money Klemm was making at our expense, I recalled Hughie’s 
parting wish for me, “That I might have good luck and no dealings 
with our friend Klemm.” Hughie had passed the good luck to 
Klemm himself. 

At least so it seemed at Manzanillo, where the daily auction sales 
ended, since nearly all the “best buyers” left the ship there to take 
the train for Mexico City. Klemm counted up his receipts, and 
announced as we were leaving the roads to round the cave-marked 
entrance to the port and head for San Francisco, that he had sold 
forty-eight dollars’ worth of goods since beginning the sales, so 
that he had already practically paid for the outfit. 

“Und all the bestest part is still by me!” he stated proudly, 
pluming himself publicly on his business acumen. “By customs I 
pays fifty dollars to come in Frisco—und I hass then what I sells 
in United States for two hundret, mebbe tree hundret tollars golt!” 

The San Francisco climax that threaded these incidents together 
came when we finally reached our home port, after rocking two 
hours outside the bar. It was late in the evening when the blow 
fell like a thunder-clap out of the quiet sky. The anchor was down; 
we had missed the customs hours, and were booked to lie beside 
the newly burnt city until morning. 

We were boarded by a whole squad of detectives and newspaper 
men from a police tug. They were still on the lookout for Bankroll 
Joe, who was wanted for numerous crimes in the glorious Union. 
The police had received a straight tip that, all inspections to the 
contrary, he had left Amapala on the “San Jacinto.” After a short 
search, and a few seemingly fruitless questions concerning those 
who had already left the ship, the force departed, taking with them 
—Klemm! You could have knocked any of us down with a ladies 
veil. 

A couple of newspaper men stayed behind to work up their story 
of the case. I was preparing my baggage for an early start in 
the morning when one of them suddenly appeared at the stateroom 
door, in company with the head steward. 

“This gentleman can tell you,” said the steward, and vanished. 

Then that idiot reporter invaded the stateroom, and fired ten 
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minutes’* worth of: senseless questions at me, especially about my 
former roommate. 

“T suspected that chap Klemm all along,” I told the man gladly 
enough; “he was altogether too keen on the dollar. Why, he has 
cleared something like two hundred dollars on that sample trunk 
he bought from poor old Hughie. If Hughie’r had any sense of 
graditude at all he’d have let me in on that—I was the only one 
on the whole boat that stood up for him at all. But what gets me 
is, how Klemm, if he really is this Bankroll Joe, managed to join 
us at Corinto, when everybody was so sure he never reached the 
Pacific coast until we struck Amapala.” 

By this time the reporter had his story all nicely pieced together, 
and looked at me curiously. 

“You needn’t worry about Klemm,” said he. “I think they'll 
release him on his own bond to settle up with the owners for the 
value of that trunk and goods. He’s slightly stung, that’s all. Call 
it a hundred and fifty all told—what he paid for the trunk, and 
the articles missing. Klemm’s in no worse box than any other 
tight-wad who over-reaches himself for a few dollars and gets 
stuck. And it strikes me that you’ve some slight cause for gratitude 
to your lengthy roommate for sticking Klemm instead of trying 
to unload that trunk on you. It was a pretty slick piece of work, 
when you come to think it over—that waiting until the trunk was 
ready to go off to the steamer, and then dropping the real owner 
and sliding aboard in his place. It took Bankroll Joe to do that— 
that precious roommate of yours who passed himself off as an 
English idiot—Hughie.” 

Claremont, Calif. 


WAITING 
By Mary ARMSTRONG RYAN. 


HE sun burns hot in a cloudless sky, 
The yellow poppies droop and die, 
And mile on mile a barren land, 
Stretches a waste of trackless sand. 

* The far hills swim in a mist of heat, 
Where cactus and sage and greasewood meet, 
And over all—silence—unending, deep, 

As that last mysterious, endless sleep. 

While calm, unmoved by changing Fates, 

Throughout the ages, the desert—waits. 


alas 
ou 





Away from the busy whirl of life, 

Away from its struggle and endless strife, 

Away from its jealousies, heartaches and pain, 

Its rush for gold and its greed for gain, 

Calm, after storms of passions that tear, 

Alone in this blessed quiet I fare— 

Away from life’s lives, away from its hates, 

My barren heart, with the desert—waits. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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THE FABULOUS 
By R. CLArBoRNE PITzer. 
CHAPTER XV. 
THE ESCAPE. 

) Were UKE'S accusation rang out shrilly through the narrow 
valley, and the sound of high words Sawtooth McGuire 
turned his head and peered through the snow-veiled 
night, while Paradise and his companion spurred a 
trifle nearer. 

“I don’t know what you are talking about,” Dow said sullenly, 
in answer to Luke’s charge. “If Pickett was at the ranch to see 
Dad, maybe you’d better ask Dad. You don’t believe this rot, 
June?” 

“IT saw Pickett there,” June said. “I’m afraid the implication 
is true, Downing.” 

“But I can explain!” Dow cried. “Let me talk to you alone for 
a minute. I want to clear myself in your eyes.” 

June shook her head. “It doesn’t matter,” she sighed. “Nothing 
vou could say would make any difference. Even if you were not 
here, had never seen Pickett, had never stolen the letter Mr. Winne 
was carrying, there would be no possible excuse for your other 
conduct. I told you my attitude when you first came to the valley. 
That same evening you broke the truce.” 

“T took the letter to give it to its rightful owner,” Dow rejoined. 
“There is a story there which I think you should let me tell you. 
If you don’t wish me to, I shall not attempt to clear myself, but 
I want you to know what sort of a man this Luke Winne is. He 
has absolutely no claim to the Fabulous. Musgrove left a wife 
and a son. Winne is trying to cheat them out of the mine.” 

“Yes, I know,” June said. “Mr. Winne has told me everything.” 

“You know?” Dow gasped in surprise; “you know that - 

“No names, please. Mr. Winne will agree to help me right an 
ancient wrong, I am sure.” 

Dow barked. “I guess,” he scoffed. 

“Mrs. Musgrove will get half of my share of the mine,” Luke said. 
He was still boiling with passion, but he had regained control of 
his brain, and his words fell evenly. “I intend to take her for a 
silent partner in this affair.” 

“She died years ago,” Dow jeered. “Coon knows that, so you 
needn’t continue the bluff. How about your cousin, eh? He will 
get his ma’s share?” 

“Tf, as you say, she is dead—June, you seem to know more about 
my people than I. Isn’t this the time to be frank with me. What 
do you know of my aunt and her child? And this other mystery? 
If you are trying to see how far I can believe in you, haven’t you 
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learnt now? And Tracey? You will explain his connection with 
the matter, please, if he has any beside being your—friend ?” 

June did not answer. She stared straight ahead through the night 
and the snow, and Luke, after a momentary silence, fell to biting 
his hand. Dow chuckled comfortably. 

Ahead of them they could see the dim figure of Sawtooth McGuire 
perched on his heavy horse, and, as they absently looked, another 
dim horseman came out of the storm and joined McGuire. There 
was a mumbling exchange of words and then McGuire moved on, 
while the newcomer took his place in advance of the prisoners. His 
horse went slowly, and as Luke appoached nearer he recognized 
Pickett. The Chicagoan glanced over his shoulder. In his rear 
Paradise and Arkansas rode bridle to bridle, some fifty feet away. 
Evidently they either did not notice this change of guards, or they 
were indifferent. Pickett drew down his horse until he rode at a 
snail’s pace, and when the prisoners were almost upon him he 
turned in his saddle. 

“Ride up here, Bug,” he said under his breath. “I want to gas 
with you.” 

“What’s wrong?” Dow asked as he complied. The horses that 
Luke and June bestrode were directly behind, so that they missed 
no word of the murmured conversation; and, indeed, Pickett made 
no attempt to lower his voice beyond their hearing; his one pre- 
caution seemed to be to avoid the notice of Paradise, and in the 
darkness this required but small effort. 

“I’m going to break with Edom,” Pickett began at once; “he’s 
too bossy. He’s always on the prod, huntin’ trouble, an’ I’m sick 
of bein’ kicked. Want to join me?” 

“It depends,” Dow responded, adopting Pickett’s cautious key. 
“We would all three like to escape, no doubt.” 

“Huh! Maybe you don’t know it, young feller, but Paradise 
ain’t no more your friend ’n’ he’s mine. When we spotted these 
two turtle doves in that cabin, an’ seen a chance to get their map, 
Paradise sent Arkansaw to you, didn’t he, huh? an’ got you to turn 
over the letter you’d swiped, so that you c’u’d pass as a prisoner 
without raisin’ no suspicions. An’ you gave that letter to Arkansaw 
to make the bluff good, huh?” 

“You're a fool,” Dow coldly rejoined. “I don’t know what you’re 
talking about. Paradise robbed me of the letter.” 

“Well, take me in cahoots and you'll know pretty blame’ quick 
what I’m talking about. You think your pa’s across the river at 
the ranch? He ain’t. He’s on this side of the boom, son, an’ I 
know why.” 

“What’s that ?” Dow snapped. 

“Your pa an’ my capt’n, as he calls himself, ’re blame’ old friends.” 
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?” Dow choked. “Are you sure?” he gasped. 





“And I gave 
“Where is Dad?” 

“He’s layin’ low near the mouth of Cub. Foucher rode down 
there to give him the letter Arkansaw got from you, accordin’ to 
agreement between your pa and Edom.” 

Dow struck his palms together and broke into a roaring volley 
of oaths. 

“S-s-sh!” Pickett warned. But already Paradise and his com- 
panion were advancing at a trot, and Pickett without more ado 
put spurs to his horse and rode some distance away. 

“What’s this?” Paradise inquired. “Why are you quarreling 
with McGuire?” 

Dow rapidly swallowed. “Well, he”’—he said—‘“he got fresh 
with Coon and I had to call him down.” 

“So?” Paradise gathered up his reins. “I'll have a talk with him,” 
he lisped. 

“One minute,” Luke interposed. 

“Luke!” June warned; “Luke! don’t be foolish!” 

“Edom,” Luke said, ignoring her, “I don’t know nor care whether 
this man is your partner or your prisoner. But I’ve just learnt— 
as this man has, from Pickett—that you are in agreement with my 
own traitorous partner, Jake Scammel, to get the location of the 
Fabulous for him. I see no reason why you should bother Miss 
Downing or me further in this affair, for Scammel already knows 
the map by heart; and now that you have sent him the letter that 
this man used to have, Scammel needs your services no further. 
The map would be of absolutely no use to him; as I say, he knows 
it by heart. The letter is the final clue. You might as well release 
us ?” 

Paradise shrugged. “Scammel is foxier than I thought,” he said. 
“Give me the particulars—Easy, Dow!” he sharply added. “Don’t 
bite, or you'll regret it. And keep your mouth shut. I’ve no time 
to argue with you. Of course I sold your letter, and glad to get 
the chance. But I reckon your pa owes me something yet, if 
Winne tells the truth.” 

“I guess Dad needs a pardner about now,” Dow grated. “He’s 
thrown me down, but I guess he'll change his mind and take me 
into cahoots.” 

Three shots, some distance up the gulch, were fired rapidly, as 
if in signal, but none of the excited group noticed. 

Paradise drew a revolver. “Keep your shirt on,” he burred. 

Dow, with an oath, jerked at his bridle, and June on the instant, 
anticipating the move, reached over and struck Edom’s horse sharply 
across the nose. Both animals reared, and Edom’s bullet went 
wide. Dow’s mount turned on its hind legs. There was a sharp 
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cry and a volley of oaths, the horses sprang away clattering, and 
two revolvers coughed. Darkness closed behind Dow, behind his 
cursing and murderous pursuers; Pickett and the advanced videttes 
came by like shadows and vanished after their leaders, and finally 
the outlaw spurred past, while the pack-mules raced to right and 
left and stampeded into the night. 

“Bullies ahead!” the last man shouted as he sped past Luke. 
“Scatter!” 

Luke and June sat their twitching horses, quite alone in the night, 
while the snow-flurries whitened them. The galloping and shouting, 
rattling of stones and scattering revolver shots, grew distant and 
ended. The suspense became suffocating, the silence and inaction 
unendurable. They were quite free, abandoned by their captors. 

“Your idea was to see Dow shot?” June asked at length. 

“My idea was just this, or something like this. As for Dow, I 
did not care what happened.” 

“5 see.” 

“The Buster trail must be near us,” Luke said. “I think the best 
thing to do under the circumstances is for me to take you to Tracey's 
gathering of prospectors? Then I can ride on at once to the mine, 
and stake it before Scammel or Dow gets the chance, even if Dow 
escapes his pursuers.” 

“T will go back to the cabin,” June returned, wearily. “I’ve 
had enough adventuring. You may come or not as you choose, but as 
for me, I do not intend to think of the mine again. It makes beasts 
of you all. I wish to God it did not exist!” she passionately added. 

“Tt seems to me that the mine has caused in even you rather 
doubtful actions,” Luke rejoined with deliberation. “Very many 
times, now, I have asked you for an explanation—any sort of an 
explanation—and I have over and over again promised that your 
reasons would have no influence on my friendship. I have always 
believed that you have reasons—wholly impersonal, wholly unsel- 
fish—perhaps not wholly justified except in your own view, but 1 
am always willing to accept your view of the matter if that is 
possible. You don’t give me an opportunity to do so, however; 
you merely show me that you have been treacherous—please forgive 
the word! I can think of no other ;—you show me your treachery, 
but not the extenuating circumstances; you seem to wish to force 
me into thinking that there can be no excuse for you.” 

June drew in her breath. “Very well,” she said, “I had intended 
to send the map to Mrs. Musgrove’s son. I thought I had a right; 
at least, I knew that he should have the mine. I don’t expect you 
to understand.” 

“The map was to be given to my cousin, by Smudge? And Tracey 
—I understand he was to receive the map?” 
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“He was. I expected him to—to see—to see justice done.” 

“You distrusted me so utterly!” Luke paused. “We mustn’t stay 
here,” he said in a moment, and his voice was hopeless. “We will 
go back to the cabin.” 

June put out her hand with a sudden, passionate gesture, but, 
even as she did so, their attention was arrested by the drum of 
near-by horses, and almost on the instant two dim figures came 
galloping down the trail. Seeing their way blocked, the horses 
were halted, and Tracey’s voice came out of the darkness. 

“Who’s there?” he challenged. 

“How are you, Tracey?” Luke said, without spirit. “We're not 
outlaws. Come on.” 

Tracey took the unexpected meeting quite as a matter of course. 

“Ride over beside the girl, Murphy,” he commanded. “Now, are 
you June? Let me see.” 

“T am June,” she said. 

“Ah, I thought so. Murphy said you were a woman. That’s what 
brought me back. What’s this, please? An elopement?” 

“No,” she returned. “I have no objection to telling you every- 
thing, but we must return to the cabin first of all.” 

‘“‘We heard shootin’?” Murphy interrogated. “Rustlers?” 

“Yes,” Luke rejoined. “They’ve gone down the trail.” 

“They got wind of Sheriff Ranson’s posse,” said Tracey, “and 
they’re on the rear track. Ranson cautioned us about preceding 
him, but I was in a hurry, for reasons of my own. Will you ride 
with Murphy, Winne? I want to talk with June.” 

“As you say,” Luke returned. “I have no interest either way. 
You will please remember, however, that I consider Miss June 
under my protection and escort until we can get across Saw again, 
and return to the ranch. Now, about these outlaws, from whom 
we have just succeeded in escaping. There is a posse after them, 
you say?” 

“Come ahead,” said Murphy as he rode beside Luke. “Yeh, we 
met up with Ranson—he’s sheriff of Buster County—along with a 
mighty big posse from Buster. He got wind of this raid, an’ he’s 
out f’r blood, sure. An’ the Paradise boys is gone coons this deal, 
don’t you forget it. Ranson has already stirred up the Buster trail, 
an’ word has gone into Pactolus City an’ out ag’in. Ranson only 
needed the pointers we gave him. Say, there’s the sheriff behind 
us, comin’ down Cub pretty quick, an’ there’s a big bunch of pros- 
pectors back on the trail under Jedge McGee, an’ loaded f’r bear; 
an’ there’s a hundred men ’r more ridin’ out’n Pactolus along with 
Whiskers Clayton. Paradise can’t get across Saw on account 0’ 
the flood, an’ fr’m here on down to Saw he can’t get across Cub 
because that’s boomin’, too; a horse’d drown anywheres below us. 
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Ranson’s to the north, prospectors north-east, an’ Clayton’ll be comin’ 
in toward here from the east. That leaves Paradise only one 
rat-hole to crawl out of, an’ that rat-hole is down the left bank 
of Saw River. Well, where does that take him? Slap into our old 
camp of boomers on Liver Ridge Creek. Maybe he can make a 
break past them if they ain’t expectin’ him, but that’s his one chance. 
I reckon Paradise bit off more’n he could chaw, hey?” The erstwhile 
dumb man was garrulous ; excitement had loosened his tongue, and 
he babbled, while Luke heedlessly gave ear, but half understanding 
and in nowise caring for the information poured upon him. 

The snow fell thickly, until it and the darkness made sight almost 
impossible. They seemed near the cabin, however, when June called. 

“Luke,” she said, “wait, please.” 

Luke obediently reined his horse. 

“T have explained everything to Mr. Tracey,” she said,” “and it 
has made me see more clearly your misconception. I wish to explain 
everything to you. You understand, of course, that I thoroughly 
believe that you have no right whatever to the Fabulous; and I 
thoroughly believe that it belongs to Mr. Musgrove’s son. When 
Mr. Musgrove left Denver for the last time, his wife was unpro- 
vided for, and she had to support herself and a baby. There was 
nothing she could do except housework, so she got a position in a 
private family, and afterward as a chambermaid at the Alamo Hotel ; 
but a false pride urged her to conceal her name, so that she called 
herself at that time Jennie Grove. After the deaths of her husband 
and her step-son, she felt even more keenly her disgrace, and she 
further put the old life behind her by foolishly adopting an alias. 
From then until her death she was known as Mrs. Jennie Tracey. 
This is her son, your cousin, and, of course, the owner of the 
Fabulous.” 

“It wasn’t necessary to tell me,” Luke rejoined, without anima- 
tion. “I thank you for doing so, however. How do you do, 
cousin ?” 

“Lovely weather,” Tracey dryly responded. “Don’t bother about 
falling on my neck; it’s wet—See the cabin yet, Red?” he called. 

“Yeh,” Murphy answered out of the darkness. “All serene.” 

“You men,” June said, “will find hay in the shed. Mr. Winne will 
show you. You can make a comfortable bed there. I’ll sleep in the 
cabin. 1—I’m very tired. I can dry my other clothes over night, 


perhaps.” 
“We will fetch you enough hay for a bed,” Tracey said. “That's 


arranged. You'll sleep with me, cousin Winne.” 
“Or the devil,” Winne said. “I have no choice nor wish. I'll 




















turn off here—that’s the shed to the left. Good-night, Miss 
Downing.” 
June did not answer. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
THE WHITE WORLD. 

Some one was shaking Luke’s shoulder and calling to him to 
get up. The Chicagoan opened sleepy eyes and winked at the white 
chinks in the roofing overhead. He opened his mouth and hay 
filled it. He stretched, rolled to one side, and came awake with his 
body stinging from contact with dry nettles. 

“Wah!” he grunted, suddenly sitting up in the mow. Murphy’s 
red head stuck out of the hay beyond him, and close at hand Tracey 
stood buckling his belt. 

“Get up,” Tracey called again. “Almost nine o'clock, by the 
gods! We've slept like bears. All worn out, I guess. Needed the 
sleep. Feed the horses, Red; I’m going down to the cabin to see 
if Coon’s up. You may help Murphy or follow me, Winne.” 

Luke nodded, and Tracey, jauntily whistling, disappeared down 
the ladder. Left to themselves, the two men silently dressed, de- 
scended from the hay-loft, and attended the horses. 

Out-of-doors the sun was shining in a clear and blue sky, the 
air was dead and bitterly cold, and the hillsides and gullies lay 
white, still, and frozen. The light from sun and snow was confusing, 
blinding, and when he came from the shed Luke put his hand over 
his eyes. He was still blinking, half groping in the sharp scintilla- 
tion, when he went toward the cabin with Murphy at his heels. 

A red blaze was jumping in the fireplace, but the cabin was dusky 
and vague, and for a moment after entering Luke could only stand 
by the door, staring at the fire and seeing nothing but the sun on 
the snow. 

“Good morning,” June said, rather timidly, it seemed, and Luke 
mechanically answered her. It was not Coon whom he saw when 
his eyes lost their hallucinations of the out-of-doors, but June; 
June in corduroy riding habit, trim boots, jaunty shirt-waist, where 
she bent over a skillet by the fire. Her red cheeks might have been 
stinging in the heat, but the hand that held a fork and turned the 
bacon in the skillet was certainly tremulous. 

“You slept well?” Luke asked, perfunctorily, as he took a seat on 
the bench. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “thank you; though I was up and had the 
blaze roaring before any of you were astir. I awoke twice in the 
night and fed the fire, too, so that my clothes all got dry, as you see. 
I’m so glad to be a girl again!’ 

“Where’s Tracey?” Murphy asked from the doorway. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” June answered. “He was here a mo- 
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ment, but I was too busy to talk, and there was nothing to be done 
that I knew of, so he didn’t stay. He said he would be back for 
breakfast.” 

“Rubberin’,” Murphy said. “I see him now, up on the hill yonder. 
No sheriff yet, huh? An’ no rustlers. Seems like everybody’s fallen 
in somewheres. Guess I'll mosey up the hill.” 

“Wait!” Luke called. “I—I’ll go with you. I—a sharp walk will 
set me up.” He rose in haste and stumbled toward the door, but, 
even on the threshold, he hesitated and glanced at June where she 
was bending over the coffee-pot. His heart was in his throat. Would 
she stop him? He was not surprised that she did not turn nor speak, 
and, as he went into the morning, hope deserted him again. She 
did not care for him; she could not care for him. 

Breasting the snowy slope in Murphy’s wake, Luke heard June in 
the cabin behind him when she suddenly burst into light-hearted 
song. He clenched his hands and tramped till the blood beat through 
his body. Tracey came part way down the white slope to meet them. 

“‘What’s become o’ Ranson an’ his posse?”’ Murphy asked. “No 
one’s been past here since the snow quit comin’.” 

Tracey waved a hand northward. “Up the gulch, I| think,” he 
said. “There’s a man posted about three-quarters of a mile away, 
on a knob of the ridge. I happened to be looking toward him when 
he clambered upon the rocks and stood as if rubbering. I think 
he’s one of Ranson’s videttes. The sheriff is probably camped 
below in Cub, waiting for news of some sort. It’s a cinch the rustlers 
did not go north; they’re either below us, between us and Saw, 
or somewhere to the east, between Cub and the Kettleton trail. It 
looks to me just as it did last night; I think Paradise is bottled up.” 

Murphy grunted. “We’d better stay at the cabin,” he said. “This 
gulch is liable to see doin’s’if the gang gets chased back from the 
trail. Huh?” 

“Exactly. As soon as breakfast is over, we must hit the high 
places north and get with Ranson. That’s the only safe land for 
us just now.” 

Luke said nothing; the men returned to the cabin, and he accom- 
panied them. The late breakfast consisted of corn bread, baked 
in the ashes—“corn pone” June called it—fried bacon, and coffee. 
All ate heartily and in silence. 

“Now we'll get busy,” Tracey said at last. “Ready, boys? Let’s 
cinch up.” 

“Wait,” June interposed. “Mr. Murphy, you won’t mind saddling, 
will you? I want to talk to these two gentlemen a moment.” 

Murphy nodded and went out. There was a constrained silence in 
the cabin. June retained her seat on the bench, and Tracey placed 
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himself beside her, somewhat to her annoyance, for she bit her lip. 
Luke took a stand by the fire, with his back to the room. 

“Well?” Luke asked at length. His throat was dry, and he spoke 
huskily, half under his breath. 

“Well,” June echoed ; “you two—you are cousins, you know.” 

Tracey rose with a sudden laugh. “Come and fall on me neck, 
Luke,” he said; “there’s no way out of it. Ah, my dear, long-lost 
relative !” 

“T think,” June faltered, ““you should not be enemies, at least. I 
see no reason why you cannot be friends and join forces. If you 
find the mine there will be enough for two. I know it is yours, 
Robert,” she continued, appealing to Tracey, “but without Luke’s 
assistance you would not be able to recover your property. It is 
rightfully yours, yet he secured the map; he knows the site of the 
mine. Can’t you share with him? I wish you to.” 

“If it were merely the question of a fortune.” 

“Well,” she said, “it is merely the question of a fortune.” They 
stared at each other. 

“All right,” Tracey shortly agreed. “We'll go into cahoots, 
Winne. Share and share.” 

“You will have to excuse me,” Luke said. “I cannot consent to 
accept anything from you.’ 

“Luke!” June cried. 

“The mine,” Luke continued, without noticing June’s interrup- 
tion, “is yours, and yours alone. I shall do what I can to help you 
recover it. I may as well explain my attitude fully. Miss June, 
both by precept and example, has shown me that I have no rights 
here of any sort whatsoever. I do not intend to take advantage of 
her present mood, nor of your acquiescence in it; an asquiescence 
that I know cannot be sincere. As I am well aware, it is her desire— 
it has been from the first—that you get the mine. So far as I am 
concerned you shall get it absolutely. I want—I would accept— 
nothing from you but car-fare and stage-fare out of this wilderness 
and home to the city. If you find the mine, I'll accept that much 
reward. I have no more interest in the West. I’m going home.” 

“You ” June began chokingly, and stopped to regain control 
of herself. ‘Very well,” she said at last. “Mr. Tracey has acted 
quite fairly in this matter, and I thank him very much for complying 
with my whim. There is nothing more to be said, I believe. Now, 
if we are to join Sheriff Ranson - 

“Would it not be better to see if it is possible for you to get 
home now?” Luke suggested. If there is any way for us to end 
this experience, for heaven’s sake lets us end it quickly! You should 
be at home instead of with a sheriff’s posse.” 
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“When Paradise can’t get across Saw, and he can’t,” Tracey said, 
“there’s no sense in June trying.” 

“It’s impossible,” June supplemented. “You are not familiar with 
our rivers, or you wouldn’t suggest such a thing. We must go to 
Ranson’s camp at once.” 

Tracey opened the door and stepped out. “Hello!” he ejaculated ; 
then, “Oh, no danger.” 

“Eh?” Luke asked. 

“A man,” Tracey explained, “coming up the gulch. Some old 
prospector. I think I’ve seen him once before somewhere. Yes, I 


remember ; he was in a van down beyond Saw; I asked my way of . 


him.” 

“It’s Dad!” June cried, and ran into the snow. “Dad! Daddie 
Welcome!” she called; “where have you been? Are you wet? What 
have you been doing in the snow?” 

Welcome arrived shivering and striking his hands together. “Let 
me get warm,” he panted, “I been running a heap to keep from 
freezing. Came over the east hill "bout half a mile below, and saw 
some men away down by the river. They’ll be here before long.” 
He giggled nervously while he eyed Tracey with suspicion. ‘“Who’s 
that ?” he asked in a stage whisper. 

“Bud Tracey, a cousin of Mr. Winne. Where have you been?” 

“Where’s Paradise?” Welcome demanded. 

“Gone.” 

Welcome’s face fell. “I’ve been down to Liver Creek,” he said, 
as he bent over the fire. “My old bones aren’t good for much, these 
days. It was a long trip.” 

“Liver Ridge Creek!” Tracey exclaimed in wonder. 

“Yeh. Paradise was here yesterday, so I slipped out and got to 
my camp, where I climbed on to one of my mules and galloped over 
the ridge and along east till I hit Liver Creek. I reckoned I'd find 
prospectors there. Did! ‘Bout fifty of them, camped down by 
Saw. 1 told ’em about Paradise being here, and they put me to 
sleep in one of their tents. Woke up early this morning and there 
wasn’t anybody in camp but me, so I ate a cracker or two, saddled 
my old mule, and came back to see if they’d got you away from 
Paradise. Rode too hard, I reckon. Mule broke its leg down yonder, 
stumbled and went into a cut full o’ snow; but I got thrown to 
t’other side. Came on at a trot. The boys got here? I wanted to 
be in time to see the doin’s.” 

“No,” said Coon. “It was awfully good of you, Daddie. I thought 
you would do something. I’m very grateful, dear. Are your feet 
wet? Let me take off your boots.” 

“We'd better get to Ranson’s first,” Tracey interposed. “You 
can doctor him later. It was a good move, though. Golly! Paradise 
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is pocketed, no doubt of it. Those fellows are probably coming up 
Saw—walking, for I don’t suppose your people at the ranch got 
a chance to send them horses before the storm broke—and as they’ll 
be on the alert, Paradise can’t possibly get past them.” 

“We will stay here until I get Dad a cup of hot coffee, and until 
he becomes warm and rested,’ June retorted. “He risked his life 
to save Mr. Winne and me from the rustlers. He shan’t run into 
any more danger that I can prevent.” 

“Paradise will probably be riding this way when he finds his 
escape eastward blocked,” Tracey said. “We'd be in a nice pickle 
if he got here before we left, wouldn’t we? You must get behind 
Ranson at once.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” she contradicted. “I stay with Dad. You 
may leave if you wish. Welcome is worn out, as you can see, and I 
don’t intend to leave him. Ranson should be here anyhow. If 
neither of you will go and warn him, you would better send 
Murphy.” 

“T’ll send him,” Luke said, and left the cabin. He found Murphy 
ready for the trail, and, at Luke’s suggestion, the red-headed man 
mounted and rode at a gallop. 

Murphy had not disappeared northward before three madly driven 
horses came around a bend of Cub Creek, and raced up the bank 
of the swollen torrent. From his post of vantage above the cabin 
Luke could see the black forms moving over the snow; and then, 
suddenly recognizing the fat form of Greasy Pickett in the lead, 
Luke bounded down the hill. As he neared the cabin, he saw 
Tracey and June standing in the doorway, and when he reached the 
girl Luke also encountered the three panting horses and faced not 
only Pickett, but Dow, and Dumb Jacob Scammel. 

“Easy,” Pickett called, “we ain’t makin’ trouble. Don’t get gay.” 

“What do you want?” Tracey asked from his place near the open 
door. Luke stationed himself beside his cousin, and motioned to 
June. The girl’s eyes met his and she submissively entered the cabin. 

“Nothin’,” Pickett answered to Tracey’s query. He leaned over 
and took hold of Dumb Jacob’s bridle. “Ready?” he asked, looking 
back at Dow. “I reckon we'd better go up toward the ridge, where 
the prospectors kin see you two men, if we happen to run up against 
them, or we may get the ax.—If y’ meet Paradise,” he grinned at 
Luke, “tell him you seen us, an’ he’ll know the rest, as the song 
says. We didn’t do a thing to him last night, shook him like a 
rabbit shakes off one o’ them dashedhunds.” 

“We'll wait here a minute,” Dow grunted, as he sprang from the 
saddle. “I want to see June.” 

Pickett cursed. “Think you ain’t got a neck?” he growled. “I 
tell you there’s a bunch of men ahead somewheres. We seen ‘Para- 
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dise an’ his pals goin’ down Saw early this mornin’ didn’t we? An’ 
we know that when they lost us an’ couldn’t find you pa, they 
went back up the gulch. Paradise wouldn’t a’ been ridin’ east if 
the trail north was clear; I know just where he was bound for 
with all that stock we seen him drivin’ back toward where we stole 
it. Not on his life, he wouldn’t be goin’ down Saw if it didn’t 
mean hell to be goin’ any other way. We aint’ got no time to fool 
with skirts. Ain’t that right?” he appealed to Luke. “There’s a 
bunch north of us, huntin’ them horse thieves that I used to belong 
to before I seen what criminals they was?” 

“Exactly,” Luke returned, “a posse and a sheriff, my man. I 
don’t think you'll escape very easily, and I’m sure you’re going no 
farther just at present, for I want a few words with your grey-headed 
partner there, my friend, Dumb Jacob. Will you follow your son’s 
example, Mr. Scammel, and dismount?” 

“No, he won't,” Dow snapped, as he stepped toward the cabin. 
“June, come out here. I’ve got a remark or two.” 

“You will stay where you are, Miss Downing,” Luke ordered, 
raising his voice. “Tracey, stand in the doorway.” 

Tracey obeyed, rather dazedly. Luke’s sudden assumption of 
command could not be disputed just then, but inwardly the engineer 
was fuming, and he seemed to be awaiting with eagerness an oppor- 
tunity to regain his ascendency. 

“Now, Scammel,” Luke continued, “get down. Pickett, if you 
handle a gun my cousin will be very glad to shoot you. And, 
gentlemen, let me say at once that probably fifty honest citizens are 
not a quarter of a mile farther north, while Mr. Tracey’s packer has 
ridden to warn them of your presence and bring them to this cabin. 
You will readily understand that that many men with fresh horses 
could easily follow you three through the snow, and easily overtake 
you. I need not say what would happen if they should come here 
and find any of us three missing or murdered. I think your lives 
are in our hands. Scammel 7 

“Can’t get down,” Scammel said. “Feet ’re tied in the stirrups. 
My son thinks I’m his prisoner.” 

Luke stepped forward. “You would better be very lamb-like, 
Downing,” he said over his shoulder. “I have but to say three 
words to the posse and you will be hung on the tree where your 
father lynched my cousin Orin. Let us hear nothing out of you, if 
you please.” He examined Scammel’s legs. “Quite right,” he said, 
taking out a clasp knife. “We will amend that. No gun in your 
holster, either. I believe you’re telling the truth.” 

Scammel laughed sourly. “Thanks,” he said. “You bet I am. 
These two beauties came down on me last night "bout one o’clock, 
when I was snoozing in a wickiup at the mouth of Cub. I expected 
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Paradise with your map. Humph! You know that? Instead, came 
my son and Pickett, and they naturally yanked me over a ridge and 
hid me and themselves in a bunch of chaparral about a quarter down 
Saw. Then, when Paradise and the others went past this morning, 
these jokers tied me up in this fashion and came here with me. 
[ reckon we were going to go to the Fabulous, in a sort of family 
pardnership.” He looked at Dow. “I don’t believe us two’ll go 
into cahoots after all, son Downing,” he added. 

“It isn’t likely,” Luke commented. “Now get down. Pickett, 
you'd better get off your bronco; it might run away with you.” 

“Me?” said Pickett, with an uneasy laugh. “Well, maybe—I 
guess not!” he exclaimed, suddenly making up his mind; and he 
clapped spurs to his horse. 

The four men stood in a group in front of the cabin, and watched 
Pickett’s fagged steed breast the slope. The fat man was bent far 
over his mount’s neck, and as he rode his apoplectic face was turned 
like a lantern to his rear. He went over the knag of the hill and 
disappeared in a white flurry of snow. 

“That’s one out of the way,” said Tracey. “Now Bug Dow? Do 
you want to race too?” 

“T’ll stay,” Dow grunted. “Who’s in there?” he added in alarm. 

“T’m here,’ Welcome responded, as he appeared at the door, “I 
and Coon, Downing, I and Coon.” 

Scammel fingered his throat gaspingly. 

“What’s the matter?” Luke inquired of him. 

“He—he’s a hoodoo,’ Scammel stuttered. ‘“I—he’s bug. I don’t 
want him around.” His eyes burned green. “I’ve had about enough 
of him. He—Oh, damn him!” he exploded, “what’s he doing here ?” 

“That,” said June in the doorway, “it a question I’ve often asked 
myself, Jacob Scammel. I think you can answer it.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE CALIFORNIA POPPY 
By S. J. ALEXANDER. 


ITH large and liberal largesse behold, 
VA The gilded guerdon of a thousand rains. 
The hills grow rich, and opulent the plains. 
The fond, sweet miracle that Eden told, 
To Universal Mother Earth of old, 
A mellow melody of minor strains, 
That runs with Springtime madness in her views, 
And blossoms from her breast in fairy gold. 
Still the old miracle, forever new 
With each new spring the golden cups are set, 
To ho'd their brimming fill of morning dew, 
And speak to man of God, lest he forget, 
The Light of Eden, and the Tree that grew, 
Within the walls, where the four rivers met. 
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Cc. O. D. JONES 


By Etwoop §. Brown. 


|| . C. O. D. Jones glanced up from the papers on his 
I: Mi desk and viewed his visitor with a critical air. C. O. 
D. Jones was paid a handsome salary to be thoroughly 
and absolutely critical and he earned his money. Being 
possessed of some tact he did not linger in his gaze, however. Very 
rapidly his eyes traveled from the green beaver hat on the top of 
the young man’s head to the patent leather shoes on the young 
man’s feet. He took in every item of face, form, manner and 
attire, and he came to one large conclusion—nerve! 

“You want to get some credit, do you?” asked Jones very col- 
lectedly and very coolly. 

“Yes. I am just starting a business venture, and, outside of 
myself, I have but little capital.” The young man spoke with ample 
confidence and as if perfectly sure of his ground. 

Jones brought forth two very dark cigars, caressed them softly 
for an instant and then passed one to his visitor, while appropriating 
the other for his own use. 

“Have a smoke,” he invited, “it is my favorite brand and as 
strong as a bank vault.” 

“Thank you; you are very kind. I feel we shall get on well 
together,” and the young man dropped easily into a chair. 

“Your name?” asked Jones abruptly. 

“My card,” replied the other with equal brevity. 

“Well, Mr. James Ford, how much credit do you want ?” 

“Eight thousand dollars.” 

“How much can you pay at the start?” 

“Not a cent.” 

“I thought so,” remarked Jones without emphasis. “You have 
many companions in your boat. My first impression of you was 
correct; your total assets consist of one spinal cord and its many 
branches.” 

“Exactly,” responded the young man in a matter of fact way. 
“And I wouldn’t trade them for several times eight thousand 
dollars.” 

C. O. D. Jones puffed slowly for a moment on his cigar. “Go on,” 
he said. 

“T have a splendid chance. Barring capital 
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“Quite a bar, I should say,” interrupted Jones. “But I suppose 
you will overcome that with ease—somewhere else.” 

“No, here,” remarked the young man audaciously. “Let me 
explain. I am recently out of college. Now I know a good deal 
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about shirts and ties and collars and so on. At college I was the 
best dressed man on the campus i 

“I believe you implicitly; go on.” 

“IT made a point to do things thoroughly and I studied clothes 
the same as I studied football Pe 

“And mathematics?” broke in Jones. 

“Yes, mathematics too. I stood second in my Senior year and 
I studied hard. The last year my governor—he’s only my step- 
father though—dumped me overboard is 

“What for?” asked Jones. 

“Governor is up to crooked deals and I called him on one. He 
hates me like poison, but that is not what I wish to talk about. 
Well, I paddled for myself. I made my own money, and, what's 
more, I continued the best dressed man on the campus - 

“Please, my friend, do not repeat yourself,” broke in C. O. D. 
“Tt is a bad business trait.” 

The young man paused an instant and then continued serenely: 
“T beiieve I can make a success of a gentlemen’s furnishing goods 
store. As to experience. According to logic, in as far as you take 
things home to yourself, you acquire the richest experience. Clothes 
are a part of me and a necktie or a shirt pattern is a matter of 
much interest. And I know prices. Now I want to plunge in 
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up to my neck 

“You mean you want me to throw you out in the middle of 
the river and gamble on whether you can swim ashore.” 

“Not exactly. There will be no gamble. I am a certainty.” 

“Have you leased a store yet?” asked Jones, adopting the in- 
quisitor role. 

“Am all ready to.” 

“Where, and how much rent?” 

“On Fall street, near Third; twenty-foot front; only a little place 
but I got a low rent of $175 a month.” 

“IT know where it is,” said Jones. “Cheap enough for the loca- 
tion. Now, a little point, how are you going to pay the rent?” 

“T picked up a little money selling real estate and will pay my 
first month’s rent from that.” 

“How about your fixtures?” Jones was sounding his applicant 
carefully. 

“TI make a small payment down and follow with small monthly 
payments with interest. The firm is Cortelyou Co.” 

“And you had no trouble in making arrangements with them?” 

“O, no. I impressed them with my integrity and then you know 
[ always have that successful feeling in me; somehow I can’t help 
it. Now I have a bunch of good friends in town who will stick 
right to me and boost for me, and I am not afraid to ask top prices.” 
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“I believe you will get them,” said Jones slow)y. 

“Now what do you say. Do I get the credit?” 

C. O. D. Jones thought steadily for two minutes, and then very 
deliberately gave his decision. ‘“Legitimately,” he said incisively, 
you are not entitled to take up three minutes of my time; as for 
giving you credit, in one sense, you are a preposterous impossibility. 
But nevertheless my decision is—you get it. You can have credit 
up to eight thousand dollars.” 

“T rather knew it,” said the young man coolly. 

“What! Now just drop that; you don’t need to get impertinent. 
I have been reading behind your brazen exterior, looking for the 
man in you—and the grit in the man—and I give credit on grit, 
financial rating or no financial rating. Now, young man, if you 
don’t make good ; if you don’t hustle and strain and tug as you never 
did before—and keep on being the best dressed man, if you want 
to—you will find me dogging your trail until every penny of that 
eight thousand is paid. And mind you, I am a blood hound on 
scenting shady tactics.” 

James Ford rose and, standing very straight, looked the credit 
man frankly in the eye. “I cannot thank you enough,” he said 
simply. “You trust me; you can depend upon me.” 

After the departure of his visitor C. O. D. Jones sat in a reverie, 
musing over the incident. The credit man was a rather unusual 
appearing individual. Very small and very wiry, he scarcely 
weighed a hundred and twenty pounds. But somehow one always 
forgot Jones’ physical proportions in measuring up his personality, 
and as for his work, he filled his job to the crowding point. Jones 
had two wonderful, little blue eyes that seemed to penetrate one’s 
inmost thoughts—eyes that could pierce the toughest brazen coating 
to a story of imaginary assets. One of the salesmen spoke of them 
as “C. O. D.’s liability gimlets.” An aggressive chin, backed up 
by a deep, bass voice lent a fighting strain to the credit man’s 
character. 

And sometimes Jones came near to having a fight. In the rush and 
swirl of many orders, some must be turned down, even though the 
manager himself would like to fill them. The credit man always 
dreaded to send down the C. O. D. sign on an order, for no sales- 
man relishes the chance of losing an accomplished sale. At other 
times, though very seldom, Jones gave credit where the superior 
officer did not deem it justifiable. The credit man imagined such 
might be the present case in hand. 

On stepping from his office a half hour later, Jones was surprised 
and somewhat amused to see Ford deeply in conversation with 
Miss Archer, the head stenographer of the firm. Ford was simply 
surpassing himself for the two heads were very close together 
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and the girl was completely absorbed in the young fellow’s en- 
thusiastic flow of speech. Jones watched them for a few moments 
and he concluded the young man was as able in impressing himself 
upon subjects female as upon masculine minds. The credit man 
thoroughly enjoyed the little spectacle, more particularly as Miss 
Archer was his especial favorite among the office help. She was 
a thoroughly wholesome young woman, quickly intelligent, sym- 
pathetic and attractive. Though a family man with daughters of 
his own, Jones often felt that little quickening of his pulses when 
she at times confided her minor troubles to him. 

“Miss Archer,” he called, a little later, “come to my office a 
moment.” 

“There was a young man in here a little while ago—a fine young 
chap who wanted $8000 credit to go into business. If you were 
I would you grant it?” 

The color spread slowly over the girl’s cheeks. “I—I think I 
would,” she answered. 

“How do you know you would?” he asked lightly. 

“Did you see us?” she brought forth impulsively. ““How—how 
rude of you.” 

“It was a little rude, I will admit. I like young Ford,” he added. 
“You have known him—some time?” 

“Yes. I left college in my sophomore year to go to work with 
our firm. I knew Mr. Ford well there.” 

“What are his strong points ?” 

“Courage is his strongest,” she said with honest directness. “He's 
a good leader, too—at school he was always up to some tricks, 
but never anything mean.” 

“You want .him to succeed—very much want him to succeed?” 
asked the credit man, a little teasingly. 

“Yes, I do. But he will have a hard time. His father is against 
him. He is a horribly disagreeable man x 

“You know him well, do you?” 

“T would rather not talk about him,” she said. 

“Let me tell you about his visit,” and Jones related the incident 
while the girl listened with interest. Before leaving, she turned 
to the credit man. 

“T want to tell you something,” she said, hesitatingly. “It is 
about our firm, about Mr. Rathbone, our acting manager.” 

“Rathbone?” Jones paused in thought. Rathbone was the one 
man in the concern with whom he could not harmonize. Though 
an expert salesman and a good executive, Jones felt he lacked 
broadness in dealing with men. More particularly the credit man 
did not relish too liberal suggestions and criticisms as to the proper 
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manner of handling the Credit Department, and further, back in his 
sub-consciousness he did not fully trust the acting manager. 

“What about Rathbone?” he asked. 

“IT do not know that it is right for me to say this, but I feel 
instinctively that Mr. Rathbone is not thoroughly loyal; one or 
two of his letters to our best customers struck me as not just right. 
In the slang phrase he ‘stands in’ too well with the customers. I 
would not say this, Mr. Jones, but I know you so well.” 

“Il thank you for your confidence. I will have some letters 
later.” 

“Jones, I want to see you a moment,” said Rathbone, entering 
hurriedly. It’s about that credit to Ford.” Rathbone spoke brusquely 
but without antagonism. 

“Well, what about it?” Jones asked non-commitally. 

“T’m afraid he’s a bad risk. Perhaps you have overlooked a 
point or two. He seems to be a capable lad, but absolutely hasn't 
a penny. Nothing at all to bank upon, you know.” 

“Mr. Rathbone, I never give a rash credit. I weigh every cus- 
tomer cold-bloodedly. By cold-bloodedly I do not mean without 
sympathy, but purely from one basis: Can I or can I not collect 
the account? I believe the chances are forty-nine in fifty that we 
shall not lose a dollar on Ford. And his account is going to be 
a big one and a profitable one.” 

“But he has no assets—no rating; even the salesmen don’t con- 
sider him very seriously.” 

“He has four splendid assets,” replied the credit man, “honesty, 
abilitv, capacity for hard work and—unlimited backbone. I'd back 
him in a panic.” 

Rathbone laughed rather disagreeably. “You, a man of reports 
and figures, the icicle of the business, the guardian of the accounts 
receivable, banking on character to pay eight thousand dollars! As 
an enthusiastic salesman, I wouldn’t do it.” 

Jones drew from his pocket two dark cigars. “Have one,” he 
said slowly, “they are as strong as ready cash. Now let us thresh 
this out together. First, do you believe in intuition?” 

“In a small way I do,” replied Rathbone a trifle uneasily. “As a 
man with years on the road and always studying prospects, I am 
bound in a measure to credit it.” 

“1 do,” continued Jones. “It goes even deeper than logic. I 
can almost sense things financial. If a man comes into my office 
for credit, almost instantly something flashes to me—‘you’re safe’; 
‘you’re risky’—and usually, not always, mind you, for these deeper 
things are not fully understood, I find my cold figures back up 
my intuition. Now I thoroughly sounded young Ford; he is a 
good, practical, nervy business man. Young as he is, he is shrewd 
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enough to get a good location, reasonable rent and will get high 
prices, also he has secured credit from a close firm.” 

“He can just as well as not open up big, make a clean-up and 
skip out.” 

Jones laughed a trifle irritatingly. “How many men to whom 
I give credit do that thing? I am willing to be judged on my record. 
Our losses in proportion to our gross sales are the lowest in the 
city.” 

“I give you credit for your record, but I cannot understand this 
case. Honesty cannot be gauged “3 

“Honesty can be gauged. J can gauge honesty and I put a 
premium on it. It is useless to argue further. You and I do not 
agree on a basic point.” 

“Well,” said Rathbone a little unpleasantly, “I don’t like to have 
friction with you, but while I am acting as manager I do urge upon 
you utmost caution and discrimination.” 

“I always use both. Shall we go to lunch?” 

One day, some three weeks later as Jones was carefully studying 
his delinquent list, he was interrupted by the opening of his office 
door and an abrupt entrance. 

“T want to see you in regard to credit.” 

The caller was an elderly gentleman. Jones ran his eye from 
top to toe, absorbing to the detail every visible trait of his visitor. 
The man was stout, well groomed, prosperous looking and fairly 
bristling with aggressiveness. Jones on the instant noted the large 
head with bulging cheeks, the little ferret-like eyes, the thick neck 
and over-large waist line. He came to two large conclusions; self- 
importance—combativeness. And neither of these traits, strictly 
speaking, agreed with Jones. 

The credit man pulled from his vest two very powerful cigars, 
and patting them softly, passed one to his visitor, retaining the other 





for himself. 

“You will like this, it is just your style,” said Jones very de- 
liberately. 

“Thank you,” returned the caller rather ponderously and slowly. 
“My name is Franklin R. Ryerson.” 

“T am very pleased to make your acquaintance. My name is Jones. 
Now, I believe you wish credit with our firm?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Ryerson impressively and with slow emphasis. 
“I want credit—large credit with you. I am about to open a hand- 
some retail establishment.” 

Jones, in spite of himself, felt an irritation rising within him. 
“We supply many handsome establishments,” he said with an air 


of equal importance. 
“Owing to the fact,” Ryerson paused and then continued in his 
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most weighty manner, “owing to the fact that many of my most 
valuable investments are temporarily tied up, I am obliged to ask 
for credit.” 

“T follow you,” replied Jones with gravity. 

“Your manager, Mr. Rathbone, has outlined an order for some 
$25,000 of your choicest goods.” 

“T understand,” said Jones, very impressively. 

“IT can pay you ” Mr. Ryerson said slowly, “I can pay you 
$5,000 on delivery. 

‘“‘When can you pay the balance?” Jones asked quietly. 

“Inside of four months, easily, very easily.” 

“Now as to the credit ” began Jones. 

“T am well rated on the mercantile books. I own ” Ryerson 
hung rather heavily on each word as if to drive home the import 
of his standing—“I own valuable real-estate holdings, first mort- 
gages, splendid residence property, some stocks “ 

“How much are you worth, net?” asked Jones bluntly. 

“One hundred thousand dollars.” 

“And you want credit for twenty thousand?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you in business now ?” 

“No, I retired six months ago, after many years of work in the 
machinery business.” 

“T will get a rating on you, as you were then. Also a special 
report, and further, I wish you to make me an exact list of your 
properties, a signed statement.” Jones spoke quickly and in a matter- 
of-fact way. 

“You will find everything to your complete satisfaction. I take 
pride in my standing, Mr. Jones. Now I will call, day after tomor- 
row at two thirty.” 

“Just one point before you leave. Where are you going to locate 
your store?” 

Ryerson hesitated an instant. “I am not quite determined,” some- 
what evasively, “somewhere in the fashionable district.” 

Something in the man’s manner; an undefined something, which 
Jones could not analyze, confirmed a vague impression that all was 
not well. Strangely enough, during the conversation he remembered 
of the visit from young Ford, and an almost unconscious con- 
trasting of the two types, was continually in the background of the 
credit man’s mind. And he proceeded warily. 

“Do you favor Fall Street?” The tone was casual. 

“I do; a splendid street and fine opportunities for display.” 

“Third is a good cross street,” Jones suggested in an off-hand 
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manner. 
“Yes, I expect to locate in there, somewhere near Third and Fall.” 
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“You should do well, Mr. Ryerson. But just one question, if 
you will pardon my curiosity: why do you at your time of life, 
embark in a new business? How do you know that you will make 
a success of it?” 

Again Ryerson hesitated, and in his uncertainty lost a trifle of 
his important bearing. 

“TI shall probably: ” he caused, collecting his thoughts. “I shall 
probably engage a good practical manager. I prefer to be a sort 
of—a sort of silent partner.” 

“And you will guarantee the bills?” 

“Absolutely—Now I must leave. Good day, good day.” 

When Jones put his head out of the door an hour later he saw 
Ryerson impressively pinning Rathbone with a weighty discourse, 
and it did not auger well with the credit man. In the adding of 
two and two Jones was an expert mathematician. 

The first thing to be done was to visit Ford. He found that worthy, 
dressed in the pinnacle of fashion, selling one customer, while hold- 
ing three others in line with his ready jest and abundant good nature. 
The credit man smiled as he witnessed the clever salesmanship. 

“Just a few minutes, Mr. Jones, and I will be at leisure.” 

“T will come back in an hour,” replied the credit man. I want 
to take a run around the neighborhood.” C. O. D. Jones investigated 
every store in the immediate vicinity. Being well acquainted with 
the leading business men of the section, he obtained accurate in- 
formation as to the nature of the leases. Barring one, he found all 
were rented on a long time basis. 

“Just as I thought,” he muttered. “But why did the old duffer 
come to our house?” Back he went to Ford’s, catching that gentle- 
man a moment off duty, he interrogated briskly: “Anyone been 
around here the last few weeks inquiring as to where you buy your 
goods ?” 

“Guessed it the first time, but I put him on the wrong scent. Good 
plan to keep your business to yourself. I get a little stuff from 
Newmarks’; he thinks I get the bulk of it there. But what’s up?” 

“Come around Friday at two-forty-five and you will see.” 

Early Friday afternoon, C. O. D. Jones was surprised when Miss 
Archer, somewhat excited and with a look of anxiety on her face, 
threw open his door. 

“He’s here!” she gasped. “Mr. Ford’s father! I know he’s up 
to something bad. He hates us both. You must watch him.” 

“Did he recognize you?” asked Jones quickly. 

“No. I was careful that he didn’t. He and Mr. Rathbone 
had quite a talk. They are planning something between them. 
Rathbone said something about when our real manager returns, and 
I caught the word ‘salary,’ and Mr. Rathbone smiled.” 
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“I see,” said Jones, “simple as daylight. And they talked some- 
thing about the price of the bill of goods?” 

“Step into my private office, Miss Archer. I am expecting 
Rathbone in to see me about extending Ryerson credit.” The giri 
stepped into the inner room just before Rathbone appeared. 

“I tell you Jones,” the acting manager announced smilingly, “Old 
Ryerson’s account will be a hummer. He is planning to do the 
largest share of his buying here. Of course you know how he stands 
—well rated—really no question as to credit.” 

“There will be a question—a very material question.” 

Rathbone shifted from one leg to the other in his ill concealed 
agitation.. “We need the business, Jones; we cannot let an account 
of that size slip through our fingers. Remember there are other 
sides of the business than the credit.” 

“T always try to work in harmony with the other departments, 
you know that.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with Ryerson ?” 

“Just this moment I am not prepared to say, though I am almost 
certain I shall not give him credit for one single cent.” 

“Jones, I tell you we must keep the new trade coming in; it is 
the life-blood of our business. I think you are getting a bit arbi- 
trary ” Rathbone paused a little threateningly. 

“Is Ryerson a customer of yours or of the house?” Jones brought 
the question out with a snap. For a fractional instant he caught 
Rathbone off his guard. 

“He is my customer in so far as manager can be salesman for his 
house. But that is not the point. What is there against giving his 
credit ?” 

“T will tell you what there is against giving him credit. It is 
the man. He is rotten to the core. My intuition P 

“O, damn your intuition. This is business 

“Yes, it is business,” said Jones, striving hard to keep his tone 
on a steady level—“and it is more than business,” his eyes snapped 
ominously. “But as to that—later. I know Ryerson; I have him 
gauged as a business man and I have him gauged as to character. 
He is good in one and vile in the other. He knows enough to keep 
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within the law 


“And your money will be sure,” broke in Rathbone. “We are 
not moralists——” 

“You may not be, but I am using morality on my end of the 
business, and when a man is without it I am searching for all pos- 
sible hidden tricks. Ryerson, if need be——’ 

Rathbone laughed a little mockingly. “Why Jones, to think of you, 
the dollars and cents man, bounded by figures that cannot lie, going 
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out into character analysis, when you have the law to protect you— 
it is ridiculous.” 

“Ridiculous is it! Ryerson is due here in two minutes. I want 
you to stay, and if your curiosity is troubling you, it will be satisfied ; 
more than satisfied. Don’t look frightened si 

He was interrupted by a ponderous footstep in the hall, and 
shortly the door swing wide and in walked Ryerson, head erect and 
wearing his habitual air of self-satisfaction. 

“Mr. Jones, and you, Mr. Rathbone, I am here.” 

“So we preceive,” said Jones in his politest tones. “Cigars, gen- 
tlemen,” and Jones brought forth three of the darkest hue. “You 
need their full strength, for we have some weighty matters to 
discuss.” 

Ryerson looked a little inquiringly at the credit man, hesitated 
slightly, and then plunged into the business in hand. 

“It is important that I get my establishment under way at once; 
you have looked me up, Mr. Jones?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“And you find me financially sound in every way?” 

“My special report gives you an excellent standing. Your prop- 





erties are as represented.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Jones,” said Ryerson smiling blandly. 
“Don’t mention it,” smiled back Jones. 
“IT take a little pride—a good deal of pride—in my financial 





integrity 

“And in your personal integrity, also,” added Jones in a sup- 
plementary way. 

“Yes. Ever since I was a young man I have aimed high. I pay 
my accounts with punctuality.” 

“Mr. Ryerson,” Jones begun, running along easily. “Let’s have 
a little heart-to-heart talk. You interest me, perhaps more than 
I have been interested in some time; you are an exceptional man, 
a man worthy of careful and close study. I have been analyzing 
you critically, so that I might learn. I study for motives—it is 
a rich field you know. Can you help me on one little point, so that 
I may complete the interesting analysis? What is you personal 
motive for going into the men’s furnishing goods business ?” 

Ryerson was not expecting the directness of the question. 

“My motive—my motive—why to do a good business.” 

“Oh, no, my dear sir, 1 mean not your business motive—your 
personal motive! catch the distinction, please.” 

“T have no personal motive.” 

“Drop the question for the moment,” Jones changed his manner 
on the instant. Looking Ryerson squarely in the face and speaking 
with a clear emphasis, he announced, “In spite of your good rating, 
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in spite of your splendid assets, you cannot get a single dollar’s 
credit here.” 

Ryerson for the moment was dumbfounded. 

“What!” he burst forth, his anger rising to the surface. “No 
credit to me! You are insane! This is an insult!” 

Jones puffed slowly at his cigar and regarded the man with 
utmost composure. 

“No, and you cannot buy for cash!” 

Ryerson rose in a rage. His bulging neck tightened the closely 
fitting collar band and the purple spread over his huge cheeks. 

“Not—buy—for—cash!” he choked. 

“No, not in this house, and you can get no credit in this city. 
And you, Rathbone,” turning to the acting manager, who had been 
too ill at ease for speech, “I have spelled your little game.” 

“My game—What do you mean?” 

“Just a minute, I have a little to say to Mr. Ryerson. We have 
a Credit Men’s Association in this city and I am going to place 
my little story before them. I stand well enough to effectually 
shut off any attempt at credit. And I shall go further—I shall 
notify credit men in my line throughout the country; remember 
I have been twenty years in the business “ 

“This is blackmail! You are a slanderer! You almost drive 
me to physical violence——” and Ryerson leaned belligerently over 
the credit man. 

“Please do restrain yourself. You annoy me and you break the 
thread of my thought. By the way, what is your step-son’s name?” 

“My step-son?—My step-son?—What has he to do with this?” 
Ryerson stammered. 

“You have trouble with your speech. Let me do the talking. 
Is not his name James Ford? I see by your expression it is. Now, 
my second question: is not your store to be located next to Mr. 
Ford’s? A fine business principle, isn’t it—to steal another man’s 
trade. Please do control yourself, for I am not through yet. You 
ripe old scoundrel, you wanted to ruin him, didn’t you? He fooled 
you when he told your spy he was buying of Newmark’s. He has 
heavy credit here a 

Ryerson turned to Rathbone, a look of astonishment on his face. 

“He didn’t tell you, did he?” continued Jones. “He is a clever 
man, our acting manager. He is to be your manager, sold out to 
you, didn’t he? Please, gentlemen, do not get so excited, let me 
finish, do, please. And when you were to begin the new business, 
who was to pay for the knife cutting in wrecking young Ford ?— 
our house!” 

Jones paused an instant, to let the fact sink home. 

“Yes, our house,’ he continued, more rapidly. “You, Rathbone, 
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laughed at my intuition, but that very thing first warned me of 
you. You, as acting manager, are authorized to make prices; 
taking advantage of that, you planned to sell our friend, here, a 
bill of goods virtually at cost. No criminal liability attached. Later 
when our real manager returns, you could quietly resign and go to 
your higher salary with the silent partner. Ford would have to 
fight an unmerciful competition, and our firm would lose heavily 
in a forced sale. Mr. Ford is due now—I hear his footsteps out- 
side : 

“Why gentlemen,” Ford greeted, swinging into the room. “Why, 
Governor, you old rascal, as sure as I am alive! Jones, what’s the 
object of him. You know 1 told you he hated me like poison.” 

“T can believe it.” 

“Up to some more of his old tricks?” 

“You pair of contemptible——” began Ryerson. 

“Ford, please help me to assist these gentlemen to the door,’ said 
Jones, “they are most annoying and I have business with you.” 

“Now,” he continued, after the welcome departure. “You must 
act at once. Close up on the lease next door south of: you, you 
are to enlarge your business, and we'll back you with plenty of 
credit. And one other matter,” said Jones, rising and opening his 
inner door, “I take it the old gentleman does not favor Miss Archer, 
though the reason is impossible for me to see. Unless being 
poor: vf 

“Hello, Nell,” exclaimed Ford eagerly. “Want to go to work 
with me? Do you think, Mr. Jones, she can handle my accounts 
receivable ?” 

“Miss Archer, shall I send him up credit or C. O. D.?” 








THE VISIONS OF THE TRAIL 
By Etwyn HorrMan. 


Across the Desert, parched and hot, the brown trails wind away 

To where, remote, the ranges tower and purple shadows play ; 

And by each one of all these trails wait Death, and Thirst, and Pain, 
For many men will go, and go, though few come home again. 


The Zahuaro, grim and lonely, points its finger to the sky 
As though forewarned of tragedy, and how men gasp and die; 
The gray sand folds, and then re-folds, its silent, drifting sheet, 
As if to cover bones that bleach beneath the Desert heat. 


And yet the long, brown trails remain, nor ever fade away, 

Year after year, by boot and hoof, ground down to clutch and stay; 
And in the heat-glare hanging o’er their windings through the sand 
Fair Visions rise, and fade, and rise, and lure with beck’ning hand. 


And so men follow, year by year, these Visions of the Trail 

With hearts as steadfast as was his who sought the Holy Grail; 
And year by year they pay the price, yet staunchly hold their way 
To find the Dream that hides beyond where purple shadows play. 
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By WarRREN McCUuLLocu#. 


eae AN COLBY finally admitted to himself that he was dis- 
GI couraged. To him, discouragement was a weakness. 






9 

7 | But after considering that luck had gone against him 

re in Cripple Creek, from the very first; he felt, in a 
measure, that he was justified in the admission. 

The claim on Mineral Hill which he abandoned as worthless, 
had proven to be rich when a “Numbskull Norwegian” blasted out 
a few feet of rock. He remembered with chagrin how he had 
scoffed at the man, and informed him that he was wasting his time 
and money. Then again, it was only the day previous, he saw 
a new shaft-house on a claim he had absolutely given away; and 
the men were sorting ore and hauling it away to the stamp-mill. 
“That is enough to discourage any man,” he reasoned. “Just my 
infernal bad luck ;—That’s all.” 

With Dan, the discouragement was no momentary affair. It 
had been of slow growth, beginning some four months before, when 
he first found himself reduced to such financial straits that he 
was obliged to work in the mines for wages. Each month his 
estimate of a grub-stake, sufficient to enable him to start pros- 
pecting again, had dwindled by degrees, from five hundred dollars 
to something like three hundred. And this payday he counted his 
coin and found himself two-hundred and fifty ahead of the prover- 
bial wolf. 

After the evening meal, for which he had no relish, he grew 
restless and strolled down to “Whalen’s Bar” and talked with his 
fellow-miners. In an hour he found that irksome, and was about 
to return to his little shack and “roll in,” when his attention was 
attracted to a man leaning against the bar, telling of a find in Cali- 
fornia. “The ores of California are not so illusive as the ones 
here in Cripple Creek,” said the man. “When you find gold in 
Death Valley, you can see it; and no expense of getting assays on 
worthless dirt. I tell you, a few loads of ore on the back of a 
pack-horse, will make us independent for life.” He overheard no 
more for the voice was lost in the revelry of the crowd. 

The following morning Dan strolled down Poverty Guich toward 
town. He was not due on shift at the mine until twelve o'clock, 
and it was only eight. That left him four hours to loaf. With 
his hands thrust deep in his pockets, he sauntered along, reading 
bills and posters on the slab-board shanties, on either side of the 
trail, which led to a rickety sidewalk. When the sidewalk termi- 
nated at the base of a huge boulder, he crossed to the other side 
of the street where it continued. Farther along he noticed a dingy, 
tumble-down shack, reminding him of a large packing-case that 
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had slid down the mountain side and lodged by chance just before 
reaching the sidewalk. Above the door was a sign, marked in a 
slap-dash manner with yellow paint, which ran thus :— 


MYSTIC AND CLAIRVOYANT. 
ADVISE GIVEN ON MINING PROPISITIONS. 
SATSFACTION GAURANTEED. 


Advice—Dan was in need of advice, and he did not care in par- 
ticular whence it came; nor did he try to justify his act by reason. 
It may have been the yellow paint, or only a response to the allur- 
ing whim for the mystical, but he walked in and found a swarthy 
Hindu fakir, surrounded by cheap caricatures of Buddh, and mean- 
ingless astrological charts, bordered with imprints of many mis- 
shapen hands. 

At any other time Dan would have scorned such a spectacle as 
“tom-foolery,” but without a moment’s hesitation, he paid the re- 
quired fee, and was mystified by the following proverb, not at all 
Hindu in its origin: “Jt is better to dwell in the wilderness than 
with a contentious and an angry woman.” He also learned that 
he was soon to travel far to the westward, to a desert land, in 
search of gold. 

Dan Colby was what men call a hard-headed man. Of course 
he did not believe in such nonsensical stuff as clairvoyance or for- 
tune-telling; any one who did was “weak-minded and womanish,” 
he always associated the two, without knowing why. 

Nance had not been contentious and angry—at least not all the 
time—but she had been a nagging wife, and if she had not eevrlast- 
ingly held out about the home in a city, he would have succeeded 
on the ranch. He tried to dismiss the subject from his mind, and 
succeeded for a while. But half an hour later he was thinking 
again of his past failures, and somehow, Nance was responsible 
for it all. 

At eleven-thirty, when the miners of the Elkton Mine climbed the 
hill and were lowered to the fifth level. Dan Colby was not among 
them. But the day previous, being payday, his fellow-workmen 
supposed he had followed the course of least resistance, and would 
be back to work when he sobered up. 

Dan was no victim of the burning thirst, however, and never 
was he more sober than at that particular time. He had the air 
of a man with a purpose as he sold his outfit, which consisted of a 
shack with slab-board sides and canvas cover, some drills, ham- 
mers, caps and fuse, and the other trifles that compose the parapher- 
nalia of a prospector. This left him three hundred dollars, after 
paying his way to Colorado Springs on the “Overland,” a lumber- 
ing stage-coach drawn by six almost unmanageable horses. 
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He wondered what Nance would say if she knew. Of course she 
would dissent, and her objections would somehow act as a handicap 
to his success, even though he heeded them not, as usual,—but she 
did not know. 

Six days later, two men, attired in the garb of prospectors, met at 
a little station on the Mojave Desert, each bent on a like quest— 
seeking a partner with whom he could join fortunes, and explore the 
region of mystery, where, so the rumor went, a man may have 
gold for the taking. One introduced himself as Kimberly Ed. The 
other was Dan Colby. The former affirmed that unless Dan was 
determined to win, let come what may, he could not consider his 
partnership offer. They soon came to an agreement by which 
Kimberly Ed furnished the horses and Dan, the tent, tools, and 
provisions for a month’s journey. 

Dan’s new acquaintance claimed to be familiar with most of the 
desert lands of California and Nevada. And Dan did not doubt 
his word, for if ever a man’s appearance bespoke the hardships 
of the desert, his did to a remarkable degree. Tall, muscular and 
brown, almost swarthy, with a square jaw and deep-set, coal-black 
eyes, a straggling beard of a month’s growth adorned his chin; 
and Dan noticed, as he grew to know him better, that he seldom 
smiled. A profound sincerity characterized him as one who knew 
his own mind, and acted accordingly. 

They were soon traversing a land, which it seemed was not 
included in God’s promise in regard to rain. Dan had secured a 
map of Death Vailey and the surrounding country, with directions 
for finding the locality said to be replete with gold. And after five 
days’ journey in a northerly direction, across shifting sands, 
bristling with yucca, sage-brush and cactus, they came to a wide, 
shimmering waste, where even the yucca and cactus could not exist. 
Stretching away to the northeast, in glimmering uncertainty, was 
an endless expanse of alkali-covered sand, over which could be 
seen phantasmic creations of the taunting mirage. To the west 
was a chain of mountains, grand in its desolation, and toward this 
Kimberly Ed reined his horse. 

Their progress was soon impeded by a ledge of rock, which 
appeared to have been tilted up on its edge by some monster hand, 
whose owner, startled by the revelation beneath had hastily de- 
parted leaving it to topple back to an angle of forty-five degrees, 
there to be held by the incaving earth. According to the map they 
were not far distant from the watering place, and Kimberly Ed, 
who seemed to know things without previously ascertaining the 
facts, soon located a spot where the earth was covered with a thin 
layer of whitish material. After shoveling away the sand to a 
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depth of several inches, the water oozed up through the sand in a 
plentiful quantity, though a little brackish. 

There was little danger of the horses straying away from the 
water in that parched land, so they were hobbled and permitted 
to seek sustenance from the sage-brush and grass farther up the 
mountain-side. As a special inducement to stay near camp, they 
were given a few handfuls of oats each morning and evening. 

The next morning they began their search for gold-bearing rock, 
with no success until late the second day, when Kimberly Ed dis- 
covered fragments of float which he declared came from a pay- 
streak. Dan was skeptical until they had roasted it over a fire 
of grease-wood, which brought out tiny yellow specks. He then 
capered about like a school-boy, but his companion reminded him 
in an almost stolid manner that the vein from which it came was 
yet to be found and might be miles away up the mountain. 

The next day they found an outcropping ledge corresponding 
to the previous day’s find. Again was Dan exultant, effervescing 
with hilarity, and again did his deliberate companion remind him 
of the possibile difficulties to be overcome, even if it proved high- 
grade ore. 

As Dan looked into his friend’s calm face and noted his methodical 
bearing in this case of almost sure success, he was vaguely con- 
scious of a new experience. It was the lack-luster feeling, akin to 
disappointment, that comes to one who arrives at the long-sought 
goal, having in mind no act beyond—Was the discovery of gold 
so commonplace, after all? 

Kimberly Ed, in his usual decided manner, asserted that he 
would return to the station for more provisions and the necessary 
paraphernalia to develope the find, which proved to be a three-foot 
vein. Dan agreed to stay and do what he could during that period. 

That night Dan dreamed of a home in a strange city; again he 
was working at his trade, carving inscriptions and designs in marble 
and granite for tomb-stones, as in the days before he got the 
ranch-fever. And again Nance was nagging to move back on the 
ranch to which he consented after a long argument, only to find 
miles and miles of sand, sage-brush, and cactus. He was reminding 
her “I told you so!” when he was awakened by Kimberly Ed, who 
was astir and preparing for his journey. 

When the giant-fingered yucca was pointing its earliest shadows 
across the sand, Kimberly Ed was on his way, trailing the horses 
single-file and riding in the lead. 

As the sun rose higher and higher that sultry May-day, Dan was 
unconscious of the intense heat, as he worked at the ledge of quartz, 
which he tried to think of as “the mine.” In the evening after he 
had eaten his pork-and-beans with black coffee, the silence of the 
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desert began to weigh upon him. The depression of spirits which 
one feels when he is far away from his kind, was stealing upon 
him. Then too, he was thirsty, and the water from the spring did 
not satisfy him. He rolled himself in his blanket and finally drifted 
into a state of half-consciousness, from which he awoke at day- 
break unrefreshed. 

For two weeks he worked at the ledge, breaking the rock, ready 
for the pack-horses, on Kimberly Ed’s return. Always, when the 
day’s work was done, came the silence, which filled him with mis- 
givings; he scarcely knew why. To make matters worse, the 
water which he must drink was so nauseating that at times he grew 
faint, and his head throbbed dizzily. At first he made it into coffee, 
but that only deceived his palate, while the poison permeated his 
system. Then the coffee supply was exhausted and he must drink 
it without disguise. In another week his food supply would be 
exhausted; beyond that he dared not conjecture. 

The silence of the desert was unnerving him. He could hear 
his blood coursing through his veins, and after restless nights the 
morning ever found him with a throbbing brain and a tormenting 
clutch of hunger at the stomach. The eighteenth day his stock of 
provisions consisted of a two-pound package of pancake flour, which 
he used as sparingly as gold-dust. “Why doesn’t Kimberly Ed 
return ?” he asked the silence. And the silence itself was the answer. 

The words of the swarthy-skinned fakir were running through 
his mind. At night he dreamed of the tumble-down shack on the 
mountain-side. Again he was listening to the proverb of the angry 
woman, which for some reason, was to him a subtle reference to 
Nance. The longing to hear a human voice so possessed him that 
he began to talk, but his voice was strange and harsh and he cast 
a quick glance about him as if half expecting someone to emerge 
from the darkness. 

In vain he tried to sleep; his wide-open, burning lids refused to 
close, and hour after hour he stared into the silent darkness. Later, 
strange unrealities wavered before him, and at last, out of the 
confusion came Nance, with a worried brow. As she receded she 
beckoned him to follow. 

She led him to a protruding stone not far away. He remembered 
having seen it before, and noting how like a tomb-stone it was. 
One side was weathered smooth by ages of wind-driven sand. 
Toward this she waved her hand accusingly, and hurried away, 
leaving him transfixed to the spot, staring at an inscription vaguely 
marked in wavering uncertainty across the surface. He rubbed 
his scorching eyes and turned away, trying to dismiss it as only 
a fancy, but Nance reappeared and waved him back toward the 
stone. This time he could trace the inscription—it was the proverb 
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which had been so recurrent in his mind of late. As he deciphered 
the wavering words, they blurred and faded away, reappearing 
at uncertain intervals. 

He noted when the inscription was plainest that Nance hovered 
near, and when it faded, she was gone. He associated its disap- 
pearance with that of Nance. And he feared to be alone, for when 
alone the torture of the silence was unbearable. 

With a fear born cunning, he possessed himself of a prospector's 
hammer and chisel, and began carving the inscription deeper into 
the stone. Exhausted as he was, he must not let the words fade 
away, for that left him alone with the silence of which his horror 
was momentarily increasing, until it was as formidable as death 
itself. 

Once the stone became an object of terror to him, and he scram- 
bled away, only to be driven back ‘by the greater fear, and once 
he fell asleep, awaking to find himself alone. Then in a weak 
frenzy he set to work carving the words that would bring her near. 
After that he dared not sleep for fear she might not return. 

Nance was so silent, so unlike herself. He longed to hear her 
if only in complaint—but to have her near was a great 





voice 
comfort. 
Thus it was, the twenty-second day after Kimberly Ed’s departure, 


a searching party found him, feebly carving strange inscriptions 


on a slab of stone. The stare 6f unreason was in his eyes, nor 
could they induce him to utter a word. They led him to his tent, 
nor far away, and gave him water and food; while one of the party, 
whom they called “Doc,” administered a quieting draught which 
caused him to fall asleep. 

In a few days, when his strength returned, and with it his reason, 
he learned that Kimberly Ed had met with an accident on nearing 
his destination. His horse had fallen, crushing his rider’s ankle. 

Six hours later he started the party in search of his comrade, but 
the crude map he gave them led wide of the place, hence the delay. 
The man “Doc” ascribed Dan’s condition to the poisonous water, 
together with the lack of food. 

On investigation, one of the party, a mining man, found the ore 
to be more than medium grade, but owing. to its isolation from 
civilization, it would necessitate an outlay of capital beyond moderate 
means to make it a paying proposition. 

Dan had lost his zeal for prospecting. A love greater than love for 
gold was reviving in his heart. While the others were preparing 
for their return, he strolled back to the place where they had found 
him in his wandering state of-mind. ‘There across the side of an 
upright slab of stone, were carvings, unintelligible to the ordinary 
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eye. But in Dan’s imaginative state, he could readily decipher 


these words :— 
“Tt is better to dwell in the wilderness than with a contentious 


and an angry woman.” 

With a corrugated brow he started toward camp, his hands deep 
in his pockets. After a few paces, he hesitated and returned to the 
stones. With shoulders drawn high and quizzical expression about 
his mouth, he re-read the inscription, then, after a moment's con- 
templation, he drew his clasp-knife from his pocket and dimly 
scratched these words below—“It’s a lie.” 

Los Angeles. 


THE MAN OF THE TRAIL 
By Henry MEADE BLAND. 


SPIRIT that pulses forever, 
Like the fiery heart of a boy; 
A forehead that lifts to the sunlight, 


And is wreathed forever in joy; 
A muscle that holds like the iron, 
That binds in the prisoner, steam; 
Lo! these are the Trailman’s glory; 
Lo! these are the Trailman’s dream. 


An eye that catches the glory, 

That gleams from mountain and sky; 
And an ear that awakes to the shouting 
Of the storm as it surges on high; 

A sense that garners the splendor 

Of sun, moon or starry gleam: 

Yea, these are the Trailman’s glory; 
Yea, these are the Trailman’s dream. 


The wild high climb o’er the mountain ; 
The lodge by the river’s brim; 

The glance at the fierce cloud-horses, 
As they plunge o’er the range’s. rim; 
The juniper’s balm for the nostrils, 
The dash in the cool trout-stream ; 
Lo! these are the Trailman’s glory; 
Lo! these are the Trailman’s dream. 


The ride down the fair river canyon, 

Where the wild oats grow breast-high, 

And the call of the auail on the hill-side, 

The turtle dove flashing by; 

An eve round the fragrant fire 

And the tales of heroic theme: 

Yea, these are the Trailman’s glory; 

Yea, these are the Trailman’s dream. 
San José, Calif. 
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MINING WITH AN AIRSHIP 
By Pror. Cuas. F. Hocper. 

HILE the country is being aroused and enthused very 
rightly over aeroplanes, there is being gotten ready for 
construction in Pasadena, California, an airship which 
will make a definite impression on the commercial 





world, as after all is said, the dozen or more successful 
aeroplanes are “toys,” with a very uncertain future, as far as eco- 
nomic value is concerned. 

As a “toy,” a “plaything,” in the hands of an adventurous man, 
the aeroplane is a success, yet it is a constant danger. The slightest 
accident, and the unwieldly affair is precipitated to the earth. It is 
said that the aeroplane can carry mail and other light objects, but 
this would be too expensive. 

The aeroplane can carry but two people, and it is evident from the 
remarks of Mr. Wright about his brother who ventured over Paris 
that any great altitude is beyond the safety line. What, then, can the 
aeroplane accomplish to encourage business men to manufacture it? 

In war? True, it can be imagined that an aeroplane can carry 
bombs or torpedoes and drop them on forts and ships, but to accom- 
plish this it must be able to ascend high in air. 

Mr. Wright's flight up the Hudson may be taken as a‘sample of 
the water flight, and it was a splendid exhibit, but had Wright made 
a flight three times as high, he would have been brought down a 
score of times by the rapid-fire guns from any ship in the fleet, and 
guns are being invented that will fire a cloud of projectiles at aero- 
planes, so the danger from aeroplanes in war is not imminent or 
threatening. 

It is evident that, to be a success, the airship must have an earning 
capacity, and the one referred to apparently fills the bill. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature is that the inventor or con- 
structor is the dean of the Aeronautic faculty, the discoverer of 
the Lowe Air Wave, Professor T. S. C. Lowe, a famous inventor, 
who was President Lincoln’s Chief of the Aeronautic Corps during 
the Civil War, and who has more aeronautical discoveries and ex- 
periences to his credit than all the rest of the aeronauts put together. 
It was Lowe who made the famous trip from Cincinnati to Pea 
Ridge, South Carolina, 800 miles in eight hours, thus gaining the 
world’s record for speed and the American record for distance. 

It was Lowe who first attached a telegraph line to his balloon, 
1000 feet in air, over the battle of Fair Oaks, and telegraphed what 
he saw to President Lincoln in the White House. 

It was Lowe who saved the day in this battle, according to Gen- 
eral A. W. Greely, who eulogized his work on airships during the 
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Civil War, in a long article in Harper’s Monthly, June, 1900. 

A volume, and an exciting one, might be written about this man 
and his exploits. “The most fired at man in the Army,” it.is said, 
and it all points to the logical conclusion that he is the one man, 
so far as experience goes, to build practical airships. 

That there is no question as to this is shown by one fact. Lowe 
holds the secret of the preparation he invented years ago, which 
prevents the escape of gas from the silk of a balloon. The impor- 
tance of this can be realized from the fact that the very best balloon 
made today leaks so fast that an extended voyage would be im- 
possible. 

In the recent trip of Captain Mueller of Los Angeles, when he 
landed in the Sierra Madre, when the balloon ascended, after throw- 
ing out a little ballast, they passed through strata or clouds of their 
own escaping gas that were very disagreeable. 

Lowe has a material which absolutely stops this, so that a balloon 
or airship can make a trip of a week, month or a year, and return 
with its own gas intact. More than this, while Count Zeppelin and 
the French are obliged to have balloon houses costing fortunes in 
themselves, Lowe’s envelope needs no protection, and will withstand 
wind, rain, frost, ice and sun indefinitely. This was demonstrated 
in the campaign of the Civil War, fifty years ago. About this secret 
hinges the entire airship question, of failure or success, and it means 
the possibility of a long airship cruise. 

The first use of Lowe Airships will surprise many who have not 
watched the course of events, but it will be in inaccessible mines, 
as an ore and machinery freighter, that the Lowe airship will first 
demonstrate its value, and it means that at once certain inac- 
cessible mines can be made to pay in Alaska, Arizona, California, 
New Mexico and Old Mexico. No matter where a mine is located, 
the airship can go to it over impassable canyons, tops of peaks, and 
by its powerful engines, proceed with directness and rapidity to the 
location. Here ore in masses of three to twenty tons can be picked 
up and carried through the air into the low country. 

Several air “freig'iters” are now being designed for Alaskan 
mines. In one instance the mine is in a place so difficult of access 
that it has been impossible to get machinery in; yet the air 
“freighter,” with its powerful engine, one for head progress, an- 
other for pushing up or pulling down, can pick up the machinery 
needed for this mine and land it at the mine in less than a day. Not 
only this, but all the provisions for the mine for a year are to be 
shipped in this way. 

What the airship means to this particular mine can be imagined 
when it is known that it was inoperative up to this time, though 
known to be very rich. Now it is to be entirely equipped in this way ; 
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food, men, machinery; all sent in, and ore, from five to twenty-two 
tons at a time, whisked out through the air. 

Not only this, but this enables the men to work this and other 
mines all winter, when the surface is covered with snow, accumu- 
late ore, which the air “freighter” will remove as occasion requires. 

In Mexico there are scores of mines in the out-of-the-way parts 
of the Sierra Madre, which are languishing for cheap transportation 
of ore, the slow and tedious methods by burro making it almost im- 
possible. 

This is equally true of Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado, and 
before long these mines will be opened up and much of the trans- 
portation of ore and machinery done by “air freighters.” 

In 1860, Professor Lowe, who is the inventor of the first refriger- 
ated ship, water gas, Lowe Anthracite, the builder of the Mt. Lowe 
Raiiroad and founder of the Lowe Astronomical Observatory, had 
an airship which he tested at twenty-two tons lifting power. This 
took 750,000 cubic feet of hydrogen gas. 

Professor Lowe lacked but one thing—an engine. The motor car 
has caused the invention of this, and the great air “freighters” and 
passenger ships, propelled by high horsepower engines, will be as 
common, in 1910, as motor cars were in 1905. 

The “Era of the Air” has arrived. 

Los Angeles. 


TO MY BRASS BUDDH 
By Rusy BAUGHMAN. 

HY broad, benignant brow and smile serene, 
Have ages long o’er pagan pilgrims bent; 
World-sorrows to thine eyes have pity lent, 
World-sinnings added sadness to thy mien; 

Thou god of heathen hordes, no hope I glean 
From worship at thy feet, my faith forespent ; 
Chill comfort finds my Christian discontent 
On blazonment of power in bronze to lean. 
No ministry of miracle is thine, 
3ut love unending woven on life’s loom, 
Teaching a calm content well nigh divine, 
Placid through grim exchange from perfumed gloom 
Of homage in an ancient Nippon shrine 
To glaring bleakness in my rented room. 
Butte, Montana. 
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THE ZAHUARO 
By M. C. STANLEY. 
There is a forest where no cooling shade 
Falls ever through the long, still summer day, 
There is a tree whose boughs have never made 
A harp whereon the wandering winds may play. 


Go where across the desert’s blanching sand 
The tall Zahuaro’s fluted columns rise: 

Gaunt warders of the waste you see them stand 
Dark etched against the burning sapphire skies. 


Silent they stand, though fiercest winds may beat, 
The desert winds, keen-lashing, wild and free, 
Unshaken still though all around their feet 
The shifting sands drift like the surging sea; 


Else on some barren mountain’s shattered slope 
’Midst ruin of rocks far scattered, huge as hurled 
By Titan’s hand, their slender columns stand 
As though memorial of an earlier world. 


Or like those storied broken shafts that rise 
Far hence beneath another desert sun, 

To mark where ancient Egypt buried lies, 
Beneath the drifting sand's oblivion. 


Yet these bear witness not of death, as those, 
Here, rather, fortressed in the fluted green, 
Triumphant life her lifted banner shows, 
And makes a mock of death in death’s demesne. 


For though these wear no leafy garlanding, 
Nor ever feel the blight of winter snow, 

Yet once a year the angel of the Spring 
With lighted torch far-flown descends, and lo, 


The waste is as an altar side whereon 

A thousand branched candles sudden shine, 
For every spire is tipped with flowered fire, 

Yea lit with Spring’s white flower flame divine. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
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In the last few weeks a number of gifted local musicians 
have come into their own. It speaks well for the artistic future 
of Los Angeles that we have been able to develope such artists 
as Olga Steeb (who returns to us with commendations from the 
severe critics in Berlin), Paloma and Karla Schramm, and 
Adelaide Gosnell. The Schramm sisters (under the manage- 
ment of the Fitzgerald Music Co.) rendered programs at their 
two recitals which indicated a mastery of piano technique, and 
Paloma Schramm left us with the impression that a new western 
composer of distinction is “finding herself.” No less surprising 
is the remarkable talent of Adelaide Gosnell, a little fourteen 
year old girl who appeared in recitals at Blanchard Hall and 
before the Gamut Club. 

The song recital of Mary Le Grand Reed at the Friday Morn- 
ing Club House will be followed by the Orpheus Club Concert 
in the Temple Auditorium, April 14th; the concert of the Los 
Angeles Centre of the American Music Society, at the Burling- 
ton Hotel, April 15th; the Ellis Club Concert, at Simpson Audi- 
torium on April 19th, while the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
Concert is scheduled in the Auditorium April 22nd with Miss 
Blanche Ruby as soloist. 

Maud Allen, the classic dancer, will be here on the 11th, 12th 
and 13th of the month. 

The only chamber music concert that will be given in the 
city this season will be that of the Flonzaley Quartet on Thurs- 
day evening, April 28th, in Simpson Auditorium. During the first 
week in May the Damrosch Symphony Orchestra will be with 
us at The Auditorium. The soloists will be Mr. Reed Miller, 
tenor, Nevada van der Veer, contralto. 





Mary LE GRAND REED 
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Manager Blackwood is undoubtedly “making good” in his 
promise to give Los Angeles a first hearing of some notable 
plays. Following the successful presentation of “Through a 
Window,” came the play which seems likely to prove a New 
York success. “The Spendthrift,’ with Thais Magrane, the 
creator of the leading role, as the star. Now follows another 
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ADELAIDE GOSNELL 


new play by George Broadhurst, “The Garden of Lies,” drama- 
tized from the novel by Justus Miles Forman. This adds an- 
other success to Mr. Broadhurst’s credit, and it should be noted 
that it has been a most sympathetic medium for the art of 
Lewis Stone. The story is highly romantic and the scene is 
laid in one of those charming little kingdoms of central Europe, 
unknown to the prosaic maker of maps but very well known 
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indeed to makers of delightful fiction ever since Stevenson dis- 
covered the diminutive realm of “Prince Otto.” 


An attractive little volume under the title, “Death Valley 
Slim,” has been made of the stories by Pauline Wilson Worth 
whose talent is not unknown to readers of Out West. The 
tales which compose the book are given a characteristic setting 
with marginal decorations in keeping with her western themes. 

“Death Valley Slim,” for sale at Parker’s Book Store, Los 
Angeles, price 75 cents. 


In pleasant contrast to the “muck-raking” which has made up 
such a large part of our recent magazine literature, is the volume 
by Lincoln Steffens, (himself a doughty wielder of the rake), which 
deals with the work of five notable “Upbuilders.” 

Of course it is impossible to write about refarmers without telling 
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a few unpleasant things about the conditions they started out to 
reform, but the difference between Mr. Steffens’ previous volume, 
“The Shame of the Cities,” and the “Upbuilders” is the optimistic 
tone of the latter work, a ray of hope in a very dark political and 
social condition. 


“Upbuilders,” Doubleday, Page & Co. ($1.20.) 


“Legends of the City of Mexico” is the title of a new volume of 
folk-lore which should be of more than passing interest, as it is 
representative of the imaginative qualities of our southern neigh- 
bors. 

“These legends are of my finding, not of my making; they are 
genuine folk-lore stories.” Thus in his introduction announces the 
author or compiler, Thomas A. Janvier, to whom we owe a debt of 
gratitude for the literary finish of the uncanny tales and the skillful 
handling which reproduces something of the naiveté of those from 
whom he received them. Very charming is the description of how 
he came by these legends, the “three or four old and old-fashioned 
women with whom my wife established such friendly relations, 
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Joséfa Correa . . . our washerwoman and our friend, 

a draggled old seller of rebozos . . . a friendly old 
body whom we fell in with at a railway station while waiting through 
two hours for a vagrant train.” 

There you have it. It is with such garrulous folk of an earlier 
generation, who get their literature by word of mouth rather than 
the printed page, who pass it along unchanged through the centu- 
ries until it is finally delivered intact to some lucky craftsman of 
the pen like Mr. Janvier to cast into a beautiful and permanent 
form. 

“Legends of the City of Mexico,” illustrated by Walter Appleton 
Clark, ($1.30). Harpers. 


“Lost borders,—but there is more in the name than that for the 
law runs with the boundary, not beyond it . . . out there then, 
where the law and the landmarks fail together, the souls of little men 
fade out at the edges, leak from them as water from wooden pails 
warped asunder. 

“Out there where the borders of conscience break down, where 
there is no convention, and behavior is of little account, except as 
it gets you your desiré, almost anything might happen, does happen, 
in fact, though I shall have trouble making you believe it.” 

Thus does Mary Austin introduce you to “The Land of Lost 
Borders,” but she does not have the anticipated “trouble making 
you believe it.” 

The stories which make up the book are convincing. You feel 
that the characters are real people, just as you feel that the weird, 
parched land, with its bleaching bones in the foreground and its 
purple, sharply etched mountains at the horizon, is a real land, even 
though you may not have seen it. 

There is a certain theme running through all of these stories, the 
struggle of men and women with their traditions, their habits and 
beliefs transplanted to a barren land where such traditions are un- 
known. 

The style has all the delicacy and strength which readers have 
grown to expect in opening a volume by Mary Austin. 

“Lost Borders,” illustrated, ($1.25). Harpers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Mind Over Body.’’ Letters to a Friend, a Christian Scientist. Pub- 
lished by James H. West Company, Boston. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

‘*Scientific Living for Prolonging the Term of Human Life.’’ The New 
Domestic Science, Cooking to Simplify Living and Retain the Life Elements 
in Food. By Laura Nettleton Brown. 284 pp. 12 mo., extra cloth. Price, 
$1.00. The Health-Culture Co., 1133 Broadway, New York. 
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‘*Gillette’s Industrial Solution,’’ by Melvin L. Severy and King C. 
Gillette. A Sociological Study. Ball Pub. Co., Boston. 


“Vehicles of the Air” is an imposing volume by Victor Lougheed, 
Member Aeronautical Society, Founding Member of Society of 
Automobile Engineers. It is exceedingly well illustrated with 140 
half-tone cuts, 130 drawings and working plans of the modern air- 
craft that have demonstrated their ability to fly. This comprehens- 
ive work not only tells all about airships, but goes into the details 
to such an extent that an ambitious amateur can construct his own 
aeroplane. It is an invaluable text-book at this time when hundreds 
(or thousands) of inventors are working out the problems of aerial 
navigation. 

Among the subjects treated are the atmosphere, (wind, barometric 
pressure, etc.), dirigible and non-dirigible balloons, and heavier- 
than-air machines, including ornithopters, helicopters and aero- 
planes. The late developments are thoroughly handled, every de- 
tail being given due attention from arrangement of planes to bear- 
ings and lubrication. The gas engine is treated extensively as is 
due the heart of the machine, and materials for construction down 
to the paints and shellacs receive ample attention. 

The methods of starting, flying at various altitudes, and alighting, 
lead to a history of the successful flights, which is complete up to the 
time of the record-breaking events in Los Angeles, but unfortunately 
not inclusive of that meet. The volume of about 500 pages is pub- 
lished by Reilly and Britton, Chicago and is priced at $2.50. 

“Oil” is the title of a recent volume by Mr. Allen G. Nichols, 
editor of Oil Industry, which thoroughly covers the subject for 
California, and the West. The history of petroleum from the 
earliest times is sketched in an entertaining manner, and the devel- 
opment of the production both at home and abroad, as well as the 
refining and marketing of the liquid wealth are treated of by one 
who knows whereof he writes. The illustrations are good and 
abundant. 

“Oil,” paper binding, $2.50, for sale by Oil Industry, 505 Citizens’ 
National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles. 
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THE OLD AUTOGRAPH BOOK 
By Carv Freperic RoskEcRANS. 








HE golden light of the afternoon 
Steals softly over the floor; 

Its languorous beams slow passing 
Still gild the old oak door; 

They glorify the paintings rare 
That hang about the wall, 

Adding to art their magic touch, 

As length’ning shadows fall. 

The breeze from the sea comes lightly 
And swings the clinging vine, 

As if to add its tribute, sad, 

At the death of a day divine! 
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I sit in the arm-chair, dreaming, 

As I hold in my hand a book, 

With its covers all unopened— 

For I hardly dare to look; 

Yet, within those time-stained pages, 
Placed there in the long ago, 

Are the gems of laughter and pathos 
By the friends I used to know. 

And memory turns to him fondly 
Whom we call by the name of Friend !— 
Not the great, but the steadfast, tender, 
Who keeps right on till the end! 

So, I open the book at last, sadly, 
Turning page over page, lost in dreams, 
Till the air with sound seems vibrant, 
And to me it really seems 

That the old friends, lost in the faraway, 
Are gath’ring about once more; 

And their well-loved voices, rising, 
Seem to float through the open door! 


But, the twilight about me is falling, 
And the spell is breaking fast ; 
Yet the soul of golden friendship, 
Till the end of time shall last! 
And my book, with its tear-dimmed cover, 
Is more precious than gems or gold, 
For the hearts of dear friends, enshrined there, 
Kept faith—with a love untold! 
Los Angeles. 
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Midway Chief’s Derrick 


Among the many oil companies now 


operating in the California field none 


have brighter prospects than the Crown 
This 320 


acres in the heart of the Ventura field, 


has 


Oil Company. company 


and 100 acres in the famous Midway field. 


On the Ventura property they have a 


well now down to the first oil sand at a 
depth of 925 feet and they will continue 
this well down to the second oil sand 
which is at a depth of about 1500 feet. 
They are now building a rig on the Mid- 
way property and will soon be drilling 
there. 

The officers of the company are Dr. C. 
B. Walsworth, President; H. Friedman, 
Vice-President ; Way C. West, Secretary; 
B. X. Dawson, A. A. 


Ward, Manager. 


Treasurer and 





Among the notable events in the oil 
industry during the past month was the 
organization of the Merchants and Bank- 
ers Oil Company. This company owns 
outright 160 acres in the Kern field and 
also has 160 acres in the North Midway 
field. The first 


the Kern property. 


well down on 
Judge J. W. Camp- 
bell, the president, is a well known bank- 


will go 


er and capitalist who has been successful 


in promoting many great enterprises 
The treasurer, Dr. W. A. France, is an 
oil expert who knows the business from 
top to bottom. The company has secured 
E. A. Wiltsee, a partner of John Hays 
Hammond, as general manager, and with 
the personne] of directorate and the prop- 
erty to be developed a bright outlook is 


assured 
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